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COASTAL EYESORES 



The local planning authorities were asked to identify on the maps submitted for the coastal 
conferences any derelict or unsightly buildings, whether of wartime or other origin, and sites 
of incompatible unauthorised development. 

Almost every authority has submitted full details, which will be of great value as a record 
and for analysis. Although it is not practicable to show this information in the same amount 
of detail in this report, the locations of these buildings and sites are shown on the diagram 
on pages 66-67. In the main, the eyesores are pillboxes and other wartime structures, rubbish 
tips, areas of barbed wire and derelict barges and other abandoned vessels. 

The local planning authorities were also asked for details of any policies of improvement. 
Many of the locations identified on the diagram are covered by some form of policy in which 
the authority has resolved to clear conflicting or unauthorised development. The cost in- 
volved has not been worked out but it would be considerable and this must, of course, influ- 
ence the time-scale of clearance. 



THE SUMMARY MAP 

The summary map at the end of this report shows the main developed and protected areas 
along the coast, together with some aspects of recreational use. The limitations of scale 
have necessitated some generalisation. 

The category of ‘existing development’ includes all existing substantially built-up areas 
with existing, established or permitted use rights, together with small parcels of undeveloped 
or ‘uncommitted’ land within the developed areas, and also includes caravan, camping, 
chalet and holiday camp sites. Industrial and commercial uses are separately distinguished 
and include quarries, mines, power stations, large public service installations such as sewage 
works, docks, warehouses and large railway yards, but exclude shops and offices, which are 
included within the existing built-up area. Areas of proposed development, whether indicated 
in the development plan, covered by a planning permission or adopted by resolution, are 
also separately shown. 

For protected land, a distinction is drawn between protective ownerships and classifications 
on the one hand and policies of protection on the other. The policies shown are of two kinds : 
those forming part of the development plan and others, which, although adopted by resolu- 
tion of the authority concerned, are not included in the development plan. For the sake of 
clarity the boundaries of any National Parks and Areas of Outstanding Natural Beauty 
which extend to the shore have been drawn along the high water mark. It should be noted, 
however, that some designated areas do include stretches below the high water mark. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The purpose of the coastal regional conferences 

‘The conferences should provide a firm foundation for long-term policies for safe- 
guarding the natural beauty of the coast as a whole and promoting its enjoyment 
by the public.’ This is the chief purpose of the coastal regional conferences in the 
words of the circular on The Coast (No. 7/66) which the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government sent to local authorities in January 1966. The conferences will 
enable a comprehensive study of the coast to be made, the purpose of which is to 
advise Ministers on the main facts, with a view to arriving at a co-ordinated land use 
policy for the whole coast of England and Wales. In simple terms the aim is to suggest 
what should be done, where it should be done, and how it should be done. 

The background 

First, the local planning authorities were asked by the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government in September 1963 (in Circular No. 56/63) to make a special 
study of their coastal areas, and to write into their development plans a policy which 
would be their answer to four questions: 

(i) Which parts of the coast need safeguarding so that the natural attractions may 
be enjoyed to the full ? 

(ii) In which parts of the coast should facilities for holidaymakers and other develop- 
ments be concentrated? 

(iii) What steps should be taken to restore lost amenities and to create new ones? 

(iv) What areas of scientific interest are there which need special consideration in 
relation to the use of the coast? 

Next, in June 1965, the planning Ministers (for England and Wales) expressed 
deep concern about the spread of development on the coast, and asked maritime 
planning authorities to let them have as much information as they could in answer 
to these four questions, whether their studies of them were finished or not. They 
announced that the National Parks Commission had been asked to arrange these 
coastal regional conferences. 

Then, in January 1966, the authorities were thanked for their replies in which the 
Ministers found evidence that progress was uneven and that there was need in many 
areas for more definite policies, more co-ordination with other authorities’ policies, 
and further information about the demands on coastal land. The Ministers looked 
to the regional conferences to help in these matters but, in view of the time these 
must take, they asked for immediate action to further each authority’s coastal policy. 
For this purpose they called for a map and statement, demonstrating coastal planning 
policy, to be drawn up and acted upon. But action taken would be without prejudice 
to any revisions that may be found desirable after the regional conferences and during 
the statutory review of development plans. In short, the 1966 letter called for a ‘hold- 
ing operation,’ designed to reinforce protection of the coast as a whole, pending the 
outcome of the conferences. 

The conferences 

The maps prepared by the local planping, authorities for the conferences show the 
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location of coastal built-up areas and of coastal land allocated for development: 
also the degree of protection the unbuilt coastal areas enjoy by designation of one 
form or another, by development plan policy, by resolution awaiting confirmation 
as development plan policy, and by ‘protective’ ownership. In addition they identify 
the locations and the maximum present pressure of holiday use, in so far as it can 
be judged. The information on the maps submitted for this conference is summarised 
on the map at the end of this report (see note on page v). The summary map, the 
written reports of the planning officers on pages 22 to 49, and the proceedings of the 
conference are all complementary. 

The separate studies 

It is to be expected that the conferences will themselves identify questions that will 
need following up as well as produce informed forward thinking about demands on 
the coast. Meanwhile, as the conferences were proceeding, the Commission initiated 
three special studies and a number of subsidiary ones. These are all directed to various 
aspects of two topics: the measurement of the future demands on coastal land, and 
assessment of means of providing for these demands in a controlled way. 

The special studies are: 

(i) The British Travel Association is making a national study of the statistics of 
holiday use of the coast, both period holidays and day visits, looking for trends, 
and examining social and economic factors. 

(ii) The Nature Conservancy will identify and classify places of scientific interest. 

(iii) The Sports Council are making a special study of the future use of the coast for 
water based recreation. 

The Commission have invited organisations having interests which require coastal 
land for their satisfaction to send to them a paper identifying that interest and making 
such observations and recommendations as they wish. These include commercial and 
industrial organisations. Their views will be taken into account in the Commission’s 
final report. 

In addition the staff of the Commission are studying : 

(i) The use and costs of discontinuance and revocation procedures. 

(ii) The use of Directions under Article 4 of the General Development Order, 1963, 
to control camping. 

(iii) Selected areas of poor quality coastal development and possible methods of 
comprehensive redevelopment and rehabilitation. 

(iv) Statistical and other survey methods which local planning authorities might use 
in their studies of the coastline. 

(v) Traffic management and control in less developed coastal areas. 

Liaison with the National Trust and ‘Enterprise Neptune’ is being maintained by 
local planning authorities and through the campaign’s county coastland committees 
on which planning officers are represented. Reference is also being made by the 
Commission to the National Trust as necessary during the course of the whole study. 

The final report 

A digest of the work of the conferences and the special and other studies, together 
with such recommendations as the National Parks Commission consider need to be 
made, will be the subject of a final report. This will incorporate the special study 
reports and include summary maps. It will be prepared as soon as possible after the 
completion of the conferences and should be ready for publication in 1968. 
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SUMMARY 

of the main points which arose at the conference 



1 Millions of people living in the eastern Home Counties and the Midlands find 
recreation on these coasts. That of Suffolk has suffered least from development 
because it has been the least accessible to the public. Indeed, Suffolk now has the 
largest reserve of unspoiled coastline nearest to London — the 35 miles southwards 
from Kessingland to the mouth of the River Deben. The East Suffolk County Council 
have managed to safeguard this stretch, but as public pressures on it increase so do 
their difficulties of resisting all unsuitable developments. Sporadic commercial de- 
velopment could be forestalled by the Council providing well designed, unobtrusive 
picnicking and parking facilities. This would depend, however, on them receiving 
financial assistance towards purchasing the land. Caravan or chalet sites are allowed 
well back from the coast, on the seaward side of the A12 road. The Council would 
welcome national guidance on whether they are right to continue to preserve the 
naturalness of these 35 miles, or whether they should consider making provision there 
for more intensive public use. 

2 The region discussed by the conference seemed to form a reasonably coherent 
area for the purposes of coastal planning, and several speakers saw advantages in 
having a strategy for the East Anglian coast as a whole. This would take account of 
major changes in the distribution of population, such as the proposed planned expan- 
sion of Ipswich from 121,000 to 250,000 inhabitants by 1981, and the expected half 
million rise in the Essex population between 1961 and 1981; and it would guide the 
local planning authorities on where, and on what scale, development should be en- 
couraged and where restricted. The conference felt that the overall objective should be 
to shield the southern East Anglian coasts from further increases in pressure by in- 
creasing the pull northwards. Southend suggested that another aim should be to build 
up the established resorts into regional sporting and recreation centres where facilities 
would be concentrated in order to give relief to the undeveloped coast. A fifth of 
Southend’s coastal frontage is held by the Defence Department, including the town’s 
finest beaches which are in consequence little used. A plea was made on behalf of the 
Corporation for the re-opening of these beaches for the public’s enjoyment. 

3 Essex County Council regard their coast as already over-committed to recreational 
uses and have adopted a strict coastal preservation policy. This takes the form of a 
continuous coastal green belt based upon the development control principles of the 
metropolitan green belt. They are exploring possible inland recreational sites on the 
pattern of the Lea Valley Regional Park, though on a smaller scale, as counter-attrac- 
tions to the coast. A major country park is proposed around Hadleigh Castle, and 
another two are likely to be required in the county. 

4 Norfolk County Council, by contrast, reported on plans for compact new seaside 
resorts. These would be developed in depth behind the coast as an alternative to the 
piecemeal growth of existing scattered coastal settlements. Some 80% of the Norfolk 
coast remains substantially free of development and the County Council plan to keep 
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it that way. Their protection policies will shortly be strengthened by the National 
Parks Commission designating an Area of Outstanding Natural Beauty covering 
some two-thirds of the Norfolk coast. Thus the increasing development pressures will 
be largely accommodated along the other third. One of the proposed new holiday 
townships, for 10,000 people, will be based on Sea Palling where straggling develop- 
ment now accommodates only 2,500. Two other new holiday settlements, of 10,000 
and 20,000 population respectively, are planned for the east Norfolk coast. 

5 The conference looked at the prospects of providing more sailing facilities, par- 
ticularly in the Essex estuaries — already one of the country’s most popular sailing 
centres. One suggestion was that it might be possible to barrage the Stour, Blackwater 
or Crouch estuaries and thus create large expanses of water for recreation and con- 
servation purposes. Several speakers claimed that demand existed only for the cheapest 
moorings with a bare minimum of facilities. They doubted whether sophisticated 
marinas of the kind usually proposed by private developers could be made to pay. In 
short, they believed that sailing should remain a non-commercial pastime. Great 
Yarmouth was mentioned as one place with scope for the expansion of sailing facili- 
ties; another idea was that East Anglian resorts should jointly arrange a series of co- 
ordinated regattas. 

6 The main point to emerge on finance was that far too small a share of national 
resources is devoted to the protection and enhancement of countryside and coastal 
amenities. One speaker claimed that expenditure under the National Parks and Access 
to the Countryside Act, 1949, equalled no more than the cost of one cigarette every 
three years per head of population. Much expenditure by coastal authorities benefits 
visitors more than it does the local people, who consequently begrudge it. These 
Councils argue that it is unfair for their ratepayers alone to meet these costs which 
should be spread over a much wider area. The public provision of simple mooring 
facilities, often commercially unattractive to private enterprise, was cited as one kind 
of development calling for grant aid. The building of new holiday settlements such 
as are proposed in Norfolk is another example of development dependent on outside 
financial aid. Exchequer grants are not the only means of spreading costs widely : 
urban authorities inland, whose ratepayers generate demands for coastal recreation, 
can be called upon to contribute to the cost of providing the necessary facilities. For 
example, Essex County Council’s proposed Hadleigh Castle country park, on South- 
end’s boundary, has that Town Council’s support and might be jointly financed. 

7 The discussion on traffic problems proved to be mainly critical of the Ministry of 
Transport. Some speakers thought the East Anglian coast owed its relatively unspoilt 
state to the low priority given to its roads by the Ministry. There were complaints 
that the Department favoured roads carrying predominantly mid-week freight traffic 
at the expense of those used heavily at weekends by recreational traffic. Essex, par- 
ticularly, stressed that holidays and recreation are not luxuries and generate traffic 
which deserves consideration on social and economic grounds. Also criticised was the 
proposed closure of the coastal railway line between Yarmouth and Lowestoft, an 
area of fast-growing holiday industry. The East Suffolk spokesman argued that any 
discussion about ways to accommodate more motorists at the coast was academic 
until more money was available. He pointed out that the provision of additional 
parking space at the coast often made necessary the improvement of the approach 
roads ; more parking space should not be provided without adequate, access. 
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PRESENTATION OF THE PLANNING 
OFFICERS' REPORTS 



Opening Speeches 

Opening the conference from the chair, Professor Steers (National Parks Commission) 
appealed to the local authority representatives to look beyond their own boundaries 
and take a regional view of how the East Anglian coast should be planned. He called 
upon Mr. R. Hookway, the Commission’s Principal Planning Officer, to outline the 
background and scope of the conference and the objects of the coastal study. 

Mr. Hookway (N.P.C.) said the coastal study was the first attempt to examine 
comprehensively the planning of the coastline. The Commission were normally 
concerned with countryside conservation but in the coastal study they had been asked 
to report to the Government on all the issues at stake, including the need for develop- 
ment. By means of the conferences the Commission were able to find out what those 
in the front line — the local planning authorities along the seaboard — were doing and 
what else they thought needed to be done. Meanwhile separate reports on several 
specialised issues of coastal planning were being prepared.* The Commission’s task 
was to assemble and analyse the formidable mass of information produced by the 
study and from it make a final report containing their recommendations which in 
time might lead to a new strategy for the pla nnin g of the coastline. 

The chairman then called upon each of the planning officers in turn to introduce 
their reports. 

Norfolk County Council 

Mr. R. I. Maxwell (the County Planning Officer) began by mentioning some of the 
regional factors which had a bearing on the planning of the Norfolk coast. For the 
foreseeable future agriculture would continue to dominate the economy of East 
Anglia, its way of life and appearance. But there would also be an increasing amount 
of industrial development, some of it linked to agriculture and some not. The region 
would also be expected to receive a large part of the ‘mobile population’ which would 
have to be accommodated somewhere during the remaining part of this century. 
The East Anglian holiday industry was still only in its infancy and this coast would 
feel increasing pressure as demands on other parts of the country for recreation and 
holidays became excessive. East Anglia was strategically placed to take advantage of 
closer economic links with Europe. The exploitation of North Sea gas was another 
challenge to the region; and finally there were the exciting possibilities of a Wash 
Barrage and perhaps a Thames Barrage. 

Turning to consider the Norfolk coast in particular, he said fifteen years ago the 
*These are outlined in the Introduction on page 2. 
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County Planning Committee had decided that the open coast, roughly 85 to 90% of 
the total coastline, should remain open and not be ‘nibbled.’ The only exceptions 
would be those to service the needs of agriculture and fishing and for other essential 
uses. This policy had remained unchanged for fifteen years and the only coastal devel- 
opments that had taken place were within pockets where substantial development 
already existed. Some badly sited development had been cleared and, in particular, 
about £50,000 had been spent on buying and moving wrongly placed caravan sites. 

His department had made a detailed study of the Norfolk holiday industry in all its 
forms. This found that each year about one million holidaymakers were accommo- 
dated in the county, apart from Great Yarmouth, mainly on the coast and the Broads, 
and that they spent about £8 million. About three-quarters of these people, and of the 
money, came from outside Norfolk. It had been estimated that these figures would 
rise by about 150% over the next 5 to 10 years, by which time there could well be 
about 2 \ million people spending some £20 million on holidays in the county, with 
about three-quarters of this trade still coming from outside. Holidays on the Broads 
represented a substantial part of it, and the great bulk of the remainder was on the 
coast. 

Mr. Maxwell pointed out that roughly two-thirds of the Norfolk coast was to be 
officially recognised as an Area of Outstanding Natural Beauty which meant that the 
increasing pressures would have to be largely met along the remaining third. If new 
developments to meet these demands were to take the same form as the existing de- 
velopment they would use up the whole of the open coastline. His Council refused to 
accept this. Instead, they had made substantial progress in studying the alternative 
possibility of one large holiday township for about 20,000 population on the north- 
western part of the county’s coast and another two settlements of 10,000 population 
each on the eastern part. These would need a great deal of encouragement and finan- 
cial support from outside the county. 

He mentioned that the Norfolk County Council, in collaboration with the river 
authority and the navigation authority, had set up a consortium on the lines recently 
recommended by the Nature Conservancy’s report on Broadland. He hoped that, as a 
result, in two years’ time they would have worked out a long-term strategic land-use 
plan for the Broads area. 

In conclusion he said his Council were anxious to keep as much as possible of the 
development associated with North Sea gas off the coast. He feared that the Bacton 
terminal might be taken as a precedent for cliff-edge development in the county and 
elsewhere in the country. 



Great Yarmouth County Borough Council 

Mr. D. Child (the Deputy Town Planning Officer) said the 5i miles of Great Yar- 
mouth’s coastline were built up except for some small open spaces. At the peak of the 
season there were some 150,000 visitors in the town, and its holiday accommodation 
was used to full capacity. Further pressures could be relieved only by small-scale 
extensions within the existing urban area. 

Recently there had also been an increase in the demand for sites for touring cara- 
vans and tents and Great Yarmouth was the entertainment centre for these holiday- 
makers. The town was also becoming increasingly popular with yachtsmen and most 
hirers of pleasure craft on the Broads also made calls at the town. Because existing 
mooring facilities along the Bure were already strained to the limit, the Council had 
granted permission for a new mooring station along the river banks. These holiday 
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demands had to be seen against a background of the requirements of an old town with 
a natural impetus for growth through urban renewal and new development. 

The local authority intended to keep unchanged the foreshore and adjoining open 
spaces — amenities much used by residents and visitors alike — in their present form, 
and to maintain and improve the standards of design and external appearance of 
existing seafront development. They were also aware of the need to provide more car 
parks to reduce parking along the seafront. 

East Suffolk County Council 

Mr. C. W. Smith (the County Planning Officer Designate) said the East Sussex coast- 
line was divided into three sections, to each of which a different policy had been 
applied. The northern section, of about eleven miles, was similar in character to the 
adjoining Norfolk coast, with caravan and camping sites for holidaymakers. At 
Kessingland began the second section of 35 miles which was probably the nearest 
long stretch of unspoiled coast to London. The third, southern section was the Felix- 
stowe area. These five miles of coast provided for the day and weekly visitors and 
would feel the greatest impact from the planned expansion of Ipswich to twice its 
present size. 

Mr. Smith said his authority felt that there was no need to alter its coastal policy, 
particularly as it affected the 35 miles section, unless it was to take account of an 
important national need. There was a natural tendency to look narrowly at one’s 
own county unless somebody from outside put up good reasons for a different ap- 
proach. He said the Council had at first been worried about the siting of the Sizewell 
Nuclear Power Station on unspoilt coast. However, this impressive building with its 
clean modern lines had actually proved to be an attraction to visitors and its location 
was preferable to one nearer Ipswich where development pressures were greater. 

So far the Council’s negative restraints on development had been very successful 
along the 35 mile section, but he doubted if they could indefinitely resist the vast 
increase of pressure. Many landowners felt their land would be misused unless proper 
facilities were provided for car parking and picnicking. The Council believed, however, 
that such a positive approach required the management of the land, and that it was 
not enough merely to allocate it for such a purpose in the county map. But manage- 
ment implied ownership, which in turn depended on finance and this, of course, was 
the crux of the matter. The only alternative to public provision seemed to be com- 
mercial exploitation here and there along the coast. The planning committee could 
not turn down everything proposed of this kind year after year, yet what they did 
approve might not be the most acceptable form of development. 

The Council’s policy would continue to allow the limited release of land in the 
northern section around Lowestoft, where the town map envisaged a significant in- 
crease in holiday accommodation well back from the coast. The amount of holiday 
accommodation in this area had already increased twelve-fold since 1948. 

In the central 35 mile section the Council were trying to make provision for more 
picnic places and small car parks and to improve walking and sailing facilities. Their 
complete embargo on large caravan and chalet sites in this section would remain in 
force. They recognised the demand for them and they were looking into the possibility 
of inland sites. Mr. Smith added that his authority would welcome some national 
guidance as to whether their biggest contribution would be to protect this 35 miles as 
something special and unspoiled, or whether they would have to make more pro- 
vision for recreation within this area. 

They were looking into ways of coping with increasing pressures in the southern 
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section around Felixstowe, as these could be expected to double with the expansion of 
Ipswich. There were possibilities in the area of meeting the expected growth of 
demand in a fairly acceptable way. 

Ipswich County Borough Council 

Mr. R. G. Baxter (Principal Assistant Planner) said the Government had proposed 
that 70,000 of London’s ‘overspill population’ should be accommodated in the 
Ipswich area. It has been estimated that this migration, coupled with the town’s 
natural population increase, would lead to a total population of the order of 250,000 
by 1981, compared with the present 121,000. This implied that there would be a 
great many more people wishing to make use of the neighbouring coast and rivers 
for recreation. In other words, Ipswich would be adding to the problem rather than 
contributing to its solution. Felixstowe, particularly, as Ipswich’s nearest resort, was 
bound to come under increasing pressure. 

His Council, as owners of the bed and banks of the River Orwell, encouraged the 
properly organised use and enjoyment of the river for boating, and would welcome 
greater safeguards to protect the natural beauty of the river banks. 

The Council supported the Ipswich Dock Commission’s proposals for the develop- 
ment of new quays and facilities along the western bank of the Orwell to provide for 
the port’s increasing trade. During 1966, 2,656 vessels carried over two million tons of 
cargo to and from the port. 

It seemed to the Ipswich Council that it was impossible for any single local author- 
ity to tackle the problems of coastal planning by itself and that the right solutions 
would only be reached through the active endeavours of the Ipswich and East Suffolk 
Joint Advisory Planning Committee and the other regional bodies already well 
established in East Anglia. 

Essex County Council 

Mr. L. A. Leaver (the County Planning Adviser) said the purpose of his remarks was 
to describe why he thought it important, in considering how to provide for informal 
recreation, to explore the possibilities of inland sites rather than those on the coast. 
His authority had long held the opinion that the Essex coastline was over-committed 
to recreational purposes. This was why they had agreed to take part in providing the 
Lea Valley Regional Park in order to ‘tap off the flow’ from north-east London and 
Hertfordshire to the East Anglian and Essex coasts. The park was probably only the 
first of two or three of its kind that would be necessary to help meet the recreational 
needs of the metropolitan region. They saw the need for a major park in south-east 
Essex in the vicinity of Hadleigh Castle Park. Hylands Park near Chelmsford, re- 
cently acquired by the borough council, could well provide mid-Essex with a com- 
parable park. The County Council also believed that another in north-Essex would be 
needed. 

He went on to describe action taken by the County Council to protect coastal 
amenities. With the urban district council they had acquired 140 acres of the Naze 
headland to safeguard it from spoliation and keep it available for informal recreation. 
It included a large car park and picnic facilities as well as a nature reserve on the salt- 
ings to the north. 

The County Council had also recently decided on a further large contribution 
towards the acquisition by the Essex Naturalists Trust of about 140 acres of saltings 
at Colne Point to provide a nature reserve with controlled public access. 
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The Council’s basic policy towards the coast was to apply the principles on which 
the metropolitan green belt was based. In 1959 they had put before the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government sketch plans for a continuous coastal green belt 
from Harwich, behind Frinton, Walton and Clacton through to Brightlingsea, in 
order to take more effective control over the further spread of development. In reply 
they were told that this was not a proper use of the green belt machinery, the use of 
which was restricted to areas surrounding certain sites. Even so, although they could 
not get Ministerial recognition for it, the Council went ahead and published their 
own ‘estuaries protection belt.’ The policy said that within a stated distance of the 
high water mark, varying from 300 yards up to one mile or more, no development 
would be permitted with the exception of that essential for agriculture, for naviga- 
tional purposes or for coast protection. It restricted holiday development to areas 
allocated in the development plan. The Council’s interim coastal protection policy 
(prepared in response to Circular 7/66 from the Ministry of Housing) had since 
applied to a substantial part of the Essex coast a policy virtually the same as their 
metropolitan green belt policy. 

The Council recognised the need to provide more facilities for day visitors. In par- 
ticular, the Council intended to do all they could to provide better access and launch- 
ing facilities for dinghy sailors. In this they were hampered by the extensive areas of 
mud flats which limited the points of access. Their overall strategy was that the Black- 
water, Colne and Crouch estuaries should be ‘reserved sanctuaries’ for recreation, 
especially water sports. The lower part of the Stour and Thames were fundamentally 
port areas where the development of port industries had to be accepted in the interests 
of the national economy. 

Mr. Leaver said that the White Paper Leisure in the Countryside raised an important 
new issue for the counties: to what extent should the urban populations provide 
financial support for the development of countryside recreational projects. He called 
for the early introduction of legislation based on the White Paper to bring in the 
75 % grants which it promised. 

The Essex population was confidently expected to increase by almost half a million 
between 1961 and 1981. Looking beyond 1981 — up to 2001 — the south-east as a 
whole had to expect about another four million people. Their recreational needs were 
a challenge to the conference. The case for developing the maximum opportunities 
for informal recreation inland was becoming self evident. People living in coastal 
towns, finding themselves driven off their own beaches and promenades by the visitors, 
were seeking recreation inland. He argued that ways had to be found whereby access 
by car ended about three hundred yards short of the coastline leaving that distance 
to be covered on foot; otherwise the coast would become a series of large car parks 
serving day trippers. 

He endorsed Mr. Maxwell’s view that development associated with the exploitation 
of North Sea gas should be limited to the installations needed for receiving the gas 
and redirecting it inland. He foresaw a danger that bulk consumers of North Sea gas, 
such as the chemical industry, would be attracted to locations on the East Anglian 
coast, just as a wave of industry had spread along the Thames shore. A new source of 
power was a magnet to industries which consume large areas of land and affect many 
miles of country. 

He ended by urging the Ministry of Transport to recognise the holiday industry as 
an industry — not a luxury— that was entitled to consideration as such on economic 
grounds. Judging by the Ministry’s priorities in the allocation of grants, it seemed 
that only freight traffic mattered to them. 
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Southend-on-Sea County Borough Council 

Mr. T. B. Hill (the Borough Engineer and Planning Officer) said Southend— the 
country’s largest seaside resort— was rapidly changing. As the cockney’s playground, 
a place to escape to, Southend had always been dependent on London. The growth of 
local industry, and of local office employment decentralised from London, had in 
recent years reduced the town’s dependence on the holiday trade. Like most other 
large resorts, Southend had suffered a falling off in the number of staying visitors. 
This had led to a fall in the quantity of holiday accommodation as hotels were con- 
verted to flats. There had been no decline, however, in the number of day visitors. In 
fact as a result in the increase of private motoring day visitors now came throughout 
most of the year, even on fine days in winter. 

Electrification has increased the popularity of rail transport to the town and on 
Sundays as many as 50,000 to 60,000 people could arrive through the nine railway 
stations, eight of which were convenient to the beach. A rapid drop in the number of 
visitors carried by motor coaches was matched by increasing numbers coming by 
private car. Also, 599,000 passengers passed through Southend airport during 1965/66. 

The town development plan envisaged the creation of more local employment in 
offices and factories in an effort to reduce daily commuting to London. It also recog- 
nised that the town should play its part in receiving visitors and thus help to relieve 
pressure elsewhere on the coast. They strongly supported the Essex County Council’s 
proposal for a regional park at Hadleigh, just outside Southend’s western boundary. 

Besides the rail-borne visitors, as many as 70,000 came by car on busy days and 
another 10,000 by bus and coach, making a peak total of 140,000 visitors. To cope 
with them, and with the local population of nearly 170,000, off-street parking facilities 
have been provided near the seafront for about 8,000 cars. Even this fell short of what 
was needed. 

The reclamation from the sea was proposed in the development plan of 58 acres of 
foreshore, between Chalkwell and Leigh, to provide a new road access to the town, 
additional car parking space, a marina and facilities for two yacht clubs, a model 
yachting pool, swimming pools and open space for residents and visitors. Also 
in the plan were proposals for the reclamation of a small area at Shorefields, where 
much improved facilities could be provided for local yacht clubs. Plans were being 
put into effect for increasing the amount of car parking space in the central area and 
for new parking spaces along the Eastern Esplanade. 

The town was keen to have access to beaches held by the Defence Department, 
particularly those fronting the old ranges at Shoeburyness, between Rampart Street 
and Ness Road. Here the town’s finest beaches were closed to the public and very 
little used. What beaches Southend possessed were all man-made, and the local 
authority were continuing with a considerable and successful programme for beach 
making and replenishment. 

Mr. Hill said it would not be practicable to provide parking facilities for all the 
people who might wish to visit Southend. Neither his Council nor the Essex County 
Council intended to try to provide roads or car parks capable of carrying the peak 
holiday traffic flows. The town was fortunate because its linear form enabled full 
mobility to be planned for at reasonable cost ; and because its flat foreshore could be 
reclaimed, also at reasonable expense, without interfering with navigation on the 
Thames. The Council owned the foreshore and would welcome grants in aid of 
reclamation schemes because local residents objected to bearing the whole cost of 
providing facilities for visitors. 
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THE GENERAL DISCUSSION 



Demands on the coast 

Mr. R. Hookway (N.P.C.) began the general discussion by asking whether the local 
planning authorities might not be overstressing preservation in their coastal policies. 
The expected rise in car ownership — from 9 millions now to 26 millions in 1980 — 
would bring about mounting recreational demands everywhere. He suggested that the 
authorities might be rather more generous in releasing land on the coast for recreation 
and in providing more car parks and access roads. A point to bear in mind was that 
it cost much less to maintain the foreshore after heavy recreational use than it did to 
maintain areas not washed by the tides. 

Mr. R. Maxwell (Norfolk) said that local planning authorities should certainly not 
let the land go merely as an easy way out, because once coastal land was released it 
was, in practice, released for all time. Total land use demands had to be assessed in 
order to see them in perspective; these could then be divided between inland and 
coastal areas. Only a comprehensive study would show whether there was a case for 
releasing more coastal land. 

Mr. P . G. Laws (representing the Standing Conference on London and South East 
Regional Planning) said the Standing Conference had come to the conclusion that the 
growth of coastal settlements had reached the stage where local demands for use of 
the coast conflicted with the steadily growing demands of visitors. Consequently 
more space had to be found inland for recreational development. They saw no ob- 
jection to the further urban growth of coastal towns which had important potential 
like Ipswich and Great Yarmouth and King’s Lynn. But they felt that development 
arising from the needs of incoming retired people should be sited well inland. They 
were also of the opinion that the relationship between areas potentially suited to 
intensive recreational use by large numbers of people on the one hand, and the urban 
concentrations and access roads on the other, had to be taken into account in the 
actual preparation of the regional plan and not left to a later stage. 

Councillor G. C. S. Curtis (Chairman of Essex County Council’s Landscape and 
Amenities Sub-Committee) said there were about 20,000 caravans in Essex and with 
the great majority it was a case of ‘where my caravan has rested it stays — in winter 
as well as summer.’ The collective noun for caravans in large settlements was, he 
thought, ‘calamity.’ Although the British public were prepared to spend lavishly on 
holidays abroad, when they took English seaside holidays they were definitely in an 
economic frame of mind. They chose to stay in caravans because these were the 
cheapest form of accommodation. This preference had to be accepted by the local 
planning authorities. It was therefore up to them to ‘reduce the horror of coastal 
caravan sites.’ 
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The Hon. C. B. A. Bernard (Chairman of East Suffolk Planning Committee) felt 
sure that the counties north of Essex, although not keen on the idea, would take some 
of the people who would otherwise find their way to that county. Although there 
were objections to caravan sites everywhere, they were better located several miles 
inland than on the coast. He was convinced that the lovely 35 miles central stretch of 
East Suffolk coast would be ruined if large caravan sites were allowed along it. 

Alderman K. M. MacKinnon (Chairman of Southend’s Town Planning and Building 
Committee) said Southend’s traditional character was changing. He saw its future as a 
‘very concentrated and well provided sports and recreational centre,’ and not just a 
place with traditional seaside amusements. More resorts needed to change in this 
way in order to relieve pressures on other parts of the coastline. It would be quite 
wrong, for example, if East Suffolk were caused to relax their policy of protecting 
their 35 miles of genuinely unspoiled coastline so that its character was fundamentally 
changed by development. 

The regional recreational facilities had to be based on resorts like Southend and 
positive policies of conservation applied to the unspoilt coast. Grants would be re- 
quired towards the cost of facilities where recreational centres were to be established. 
These would serve regional needs and it was wrong to expect local people to meet the 
whole cost. It ought to be national policy that substantial grants should be payable, 
for example, towards such developments as marinas. He hoped that a clear strategy 
would emerge from the conference so that those parts of the coast that should be 
conserved in their natural state — such as the central section of the East Suffolk coast 
— and those resorts that should be built up as sporting and recreational centres for 
regional and national benefit should be distinguished. Such a strategy had to be 
drawn up to guide the policies of all concerned with the planning of the east coast. 

Mr. MacKinnon took up Mr. Hookway’ s point that the recreational use of the 
foreshore involved little maintenance expenditure because cleansing could be left to 
the action of the tide. In Southend, he reported, the Corporation cleared away seven 
tons of rubbish a day from the foreshore at a cost of £9,300 a year. Unfortunately, the 
job could not be left entirely to the tides. 

Mr. F. E. Dean (Gas Council) spoke of the impact of North Sea gas on the East 
Anglian coast. He said that there seemed to be certain basic factors on which all the 
interested parties were agreed. Firstly that the gas had to come ashore somewhere. 
Secondly the choice of the landfall, where the pipes came ashore, was limited by the 
need to take account of the geography of the sea bed, of the existing development of 
the coastline, and of the areas designated for holiday purposes or of outstanding 
natural beauty. Thirdly the choice had to take into consideration the geography of 
the area inland from the terminal, because the pipes not only had to be got ashore but 
also had to be laid across the countryside. Finally, most people accepted the need to 
avoid creating a multiplicity of terminals. 

The physical size of a gas terminal when fully developed would be small in relation 
to its huge output, and most of the apparatus would be sited below ground. He dis- 
agreed with the view that industry would be attracted to the east coast to be near the 
new gas supplies. The proximity of its fuel was probably the least important factor 
in the choice of an industry’s location because of the cheapness of transmission costs. 

Recreational development 

The discussion moved on to the topic of positive schemes for meeting recreational 
pressures. 

Mrs. Elwyn Davies (National Parks Commission) pointed out that all the planning 
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officers’ reports showed some alarm at the rapid increase in recreational demands on 
their coasts. The conference had heard that facilities in Essex were overloaded; that 
East Suffolk was already feeling intensified pressures as a result; and Norfolk in turn 
would probably experience similar pressures as its roads were improved. She invited 
the local planning authorities to say what schemes they had in mind for coping with 
these demands, given the new powers and grants proposed in the White Paper Leisure 
in the Countryside. 

The Commission felt that if decent facilities were provided the public would pay to 
use them, and that in the case of boat moorings they would pay fees of the order 
already paid on the Hamble River. She was sure that more moorings for pleasure 
craft would have to be provided whether of the unsophisticated kind or in marinas. 
She referred to the proposed Stansgate marina which it had been estimated would 
cost about £100,000 for 250 craft or £400 per berth. She hoped that ways of reducing 
these costs would be discussed. She also asked for fuller details of what expanded 
recreational facilities the East Suffolk County Council envisaged in the Aldeburgh- 
Thorpeness area. 

She said that access to some stretches of these coasts was often very restricted ; had 
the authorities plans for the creation of coastal footpaths? They should consider link- 
ing inland chalet or caravan sites to the coast by means of shuttle services of mini- 
buses which would cut down the amount of car parking at the coast itself. She urged 
that more board walks should be laid across sand dunes and public access restricted 
where this was necessary for purposes of conservation. She concluded by asking what 
ideas the authorities had for establishing country and coastal parks. Country houses 
like Holkham and the Sandringham Estate already attracted thousands of people 
and functioned as kinds of country parks, many more of which were undoubtedly 
needed. 

Taking up the question of dune conservation, Dr. M. George (Nature Conservancy) 
said there were several important national nature reserves on the eastern seaboard, 
some under extremely heavy pressure from the public. The Nature Conservancy were 
investigating the effects of this impact on vulnerable coastal habitats and would soon 
be able to offer advice to those responsible for managing coastal recreation sites. As 
picnic spots and country and regional parks were established on the coast, the time 
was approaching when certain areas would be used to such an extent that the natural 
flora and fauna would be endangered. 

Mr. Maxwell (Norfolk) said his authority were trying to devise a new form of holi- 
day settlement, substantial enough to be self-supporting. With financial assistance 
from outside they hoped to be able to accommodate in these settlements some of the 
people from the seaside huts built over the last couple of generations so that partially 
spoilt areas could be restored. The Council now wanted to discuss their plans with 
other bodies interested and in a position to help. 

They proposed to base one of the new settlements on Sea Palling, where accommo- 
dation with far better facilities would be provided for 10,000 holidaymakers in an 
area where straggling development now housed only some 2,500. He hoped that the 
township would be better able to stand the test of time than any alternative piecemeal 
development. It was probably inevitable that the County Council would have to buy 
and lay out the whole area designated for the township, provide the sewers, roads 
and so on. This was where they would require outside help, at least with bridging 
finance. They did not want a commercial organisation to take over the complete 
development, although there was of course scope for commercial participation. The 
amount of public investment could be reduced, for example, by the Council leasing 
certain areas on which the actual accommodation could be provided commercially 
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under strict control. This would be done as part of a unified plan which allowed 
scope for variety between the various parts. 

Mr. Leaver (Essex) said he could not call to mind any obvious coastal sites in 
Essex for the kind of new holiday development that Norfolk were planning. His 
Council had come to the view that they would have to turn their attentions more to 
the development of inland recreation in order to ease the pressure on the coast. Some 
provision had been made for the natural growth of established village centres, such as 
those along the Blackwater, and a clearly defined limit had been set to the expansion 
that would be allowed. 

He said the Essex planning committee supported the proposal for a country park 
around Hadleigh Castle and hoped to go ahead with it once they knew how the cost 
would be shared among the interested authorities. These authorities would be meeting 
to consider ways and means of carrying out the proposal. Education authorities had 
also shown interest in the scheme because of the value of the area for nature study. 

He added that in Essex it was uncertain whether the public legally had the right to 
walk along the river defence walls erected by the river authority to keep out flood- 
water. There was an assumed right of way but there was still some uncertainty about 
it. 

Mr. C. W. Smith (East Suffolk) spoke of his authority’s intentions relating to the 
central 35 miles of open coastline in the county. They were thinking of providing 
small picnic spots, walks and car parks where this could be done without harm to 
coastal amenities. Anything in the nature of overnight accommodation on a substan- 
tial scale would be set far enough inland to avoid intruding on the coastline, but close 
enough to it so that it could be reached on foot. Caravan sites would be on the sea- 
ward side of the A12 trunk road, which ran parallel to this stretch of coast, but far 
enough back to avoid damage to the coast. One proposal was for a site for 500 cara- 
vans on the landward side of the A12 in an attractively landscaped area. It would 
make no direct impact on the coastal scene, although the people using it would be 
well placed to enjoy the neighbouring coast. 

Unless the pressures from outside the county were such as to change the Council’s 
policy, the only provision made on this part of the coast would be one to enable the 
day visitor to leave his car and reach the shore on foot. The Council ruled out large 
restaurants, fun fairs or any developments of that nature. 

The small coastal towns were growing mainly as a result of more retired people 
settling in them. This was not giving rise to any concern, however, because up to now 
available planning permissions for houses had outstripped the rate of building. 



Sailing facilities 

The question of how to provide greater opportunities for sailing was taken up by Mr. 
Hookway (N.P.C.), who mentioned the particular problem of Essex, next door to the 
metropolitan area. The County Council were ‘searching for space for recreation in a 
big way.’ Demands for water-based recreation in the region were bound to rise. Most 
of the easy solutions had already been found. All round the south coast the established 
sailing areas, such as the Hamble River and Chichester Harbour and parts of the 
Solent, were already used almost to capacity. Mr. Hookway therefore suggested 
that the Thames estuary should play a bigger part in meeting recreational needs. 
Would it not be possible, he asked, to follow the example of Holland’s ‘Delta Plan’ 
and create a ‘new playground’ out of some of the Essex estuaries ? 

Councillor G. C. S. Curtis, O.B.E. (Chairman of Essex County Council’s Landscape 
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and Amenities Sub-Committee) thought it was unclear just what was being proposed. 
If it was to barrage some of the Essex estuaries then, as a farmer, he would welcome 
it. Besides making large areas of water available for recreation it might avoid the 
necessity of taking more of the best agricultural land for reservoirs. The Council had, 
however, already put forward this idea several times without getting any response. 
It had become extremely difficult to get boat moorings in Essex waters. Nor would 
existing proposals for marinas alter that situation very much. Indeed, he doubted 
the financial validity of some of the schemes put forward. People who enjoyed sailing 
around the Essex shores did not own large and expensive craft and were unwilling to 
pay much for moorings or winter storage. 

He added that he would be dismayed at any suggestion that Essex should attempt 
to provide for ‘uncounted millions’ on its coast. He hoped he would hear that counties 
to the north were prepared to take their share. Essex was already in trouble through 
having to absorb half a million people between 1961 and 1981. 

Alderman O. S. Nunn (Chairman of the Ipswich Council’s Town and Country 
Planning Committee) took up the reference to the Dutch Delta Plan. He suggested 
that a development along these lines might make it possible to conserve the water 
needed to meet the recreational and other needs of the rapidly expanding population 
of south-east England over the next 30 to 40 years. It would be worthwhile considering 
the possibility of creating by such means a large natural water area out of the Stour 
and Blackwater and Crouch estuaries for recreational and conservation purposes. 

Mr. R. Maxwell (Norfolk) asked whether it would be possible, as part of a compre- 
hensive plan, to make more provision for yachting in Great Yarmouth and elsewhere 
and thus attract some of the excessive demand away from the southern estuaries. 
This would be to the advantage of those estuaries as well as helping the resorts to the 
north which needed ‘a shot in the arm.’ The resorts might arrange a co-ordinated 
series of regattas not more than 30 miles apart so that yachtsmen could sail from one 
to the other along the coast. 

Mr. T. B. Hill (Southend) agreed that Essex yachtsmen, unlike those who sailed 
the Solent, were not interested in costly facilities. There were 2,000 moorings along 
the Southend seafront; the maximum charge was about £20 a year and the average 
about £10. Charges as low as this made it uneconomic for developers to construct 
even a cheap marina. This was why marina applications invariably included a mixture 
of commercial development to make them paying propositions. He thought it unlikely, 
therefore, that unsophisticated marinas could be built without some support from 
public funds. 

Mr. G. Richards (Secretary of the Eastern Sports Council) confirmed that most 
sailing enthusiasts were really only interested in the cheapest form of marinas, which 
provided access from the water to the shore at all states of tide, and deep water moor- 
ing. All they needed were hards and pontoons and, within easy reach, a chandler’s 
shop and general store for provisioning the boats. 

Large parts of the East Anglian coast were unsuitable for land-based sea recreation. 
Underwater swimmers found that the only place where they could practise then- 
sport on this coast was off Sheringham, where they would welcome some improve- 
ment in facilities. Sea anglers, canoeists, the power boat people, yachtsmen and water- 
skiers all used craft, and needed somewhere to keep them. They believed that boats 
at their moorings — or even in a dinghy park — far from damaging the scenery, actually 
enhanced it. In short, he drew a distinction between simple forms of provision called 
for by these water sporting interests and the more sophisticated amenities looked for 
by the general holidaymaker. 
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Mr. Leaver (Essex) said he preferred to talk of yacht harbours rather than marinas. 
He had seen few better examples than the one being formed with a minimum of 
sophistication and artificial preparation behind the tide mill at Woodbridge. His 
authority had recently scaled down an application for a yacht harbour at Bradwell 
Creek— which would provide deep water moorings by the use of a sea lock — which 
they hoped would prove economically feasible. The alternative was a half tide sill of 
the kind used at Woodbridge to retain sufficient water in a hollowed out basin with a 
minimum of development to meet the need for low cost moorings. The approach 
channels to the creek would have to be kept from rapidly silting up but the County 
Council apparently lacked powers to do this. 

He went on to speak of two other ways in which they were handicapped by lack of 
powers. He said water-skiing was a potential danger to other users of the same water. 
He believed it was necessary to keep separate the shallow areas appropriate to this 
sport from other areas suitable for bathing and sailing. However, the local planning 
authority were powerless to discriminate between water users in this way. 

They had been urged to organise a ‘fairways committee’ to ensure that the existing 
moorings were more intelligently used. His committee had difficulty in making forth- 
right proposals, however, because, according to the Ordnance Survey and the Home 
Office, a large part of the Blackwater estuary was outside the county’s geographical 
limit. These were all matters which needed to be cleared up. 

Finance 

A short discussion on some of the financial issues involved was introduced by Mr. M. 
Bell (N.P.C.). Local councils, he said, should be prepared to justify spending public 
money on promoting the public’s enjoyment of the coast and countryside against other 
claims. Public expenditure on recreation and amenity had too easily been pushed to 
the bottom. He urged those responsible for these services to speak up in defence of 
such expenditure. 

The money came from three sources: from ratepayers, taxpayers and the people 
enjoying the services provided. The Exchequer grant was really a way of apportioning 
the cost of service between central and local government, between the taxpayer and 
the ratepayer. He thought there was not much chance of getting more than a 75 % rate 
of specific grant. National Parks, for example, were mostly in poorer parts of the 
country where councils obtained rate support grant* which, in effect, already gave 
them more than 75% in total. He suggested that rather than concentrate on the 
possibility of still greater Exchequer aid, the conference should look into the possibil- 
ity of getting those urban authorities whose ratepayers generated demands for coastal 
recreation to contribute from their rate funds to the cost of providing the necessary 
facilities. The Commission believed that the authorities providing country parks 
should follow the custom of seaside resorts of making reasonable charges for the 
services provided. These were needed to help defray running costs; also, if local 
authorities declined to collect charges they would jeopardise the future of privately 
promoted country parks. 

Mr. R. I. Maxwell (Norfolk) said he understood that recent annual expenditure 
under the National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act, 1949, roughly equalled 
the cost of one cigarette every three years per head of population. Yet one fighter 
aircraft cost £3,000,000 and apparently Britain intended to buy a hundred. In relation 

•Exchequer grant received by all authorities with below average rate resources. 
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to such expenditure, he thought it would not be unreasonable for the nation to spend 
even the cost of twenty cigarettes a year per person on coastal and countryside ameni- 
ties. Just half the cost of one of those fighter planes would help Norfolk to achieve a 
great deal in promoting public enjoyment of the county’s coast. The County Council 
had launched a ‘trees and landscape campaign’ whereby they added about 1 % to the 
cost of all capital works — such as highways and schools — for landscaping and en- 
hancing amenities. When a length of road was being improved at the cost of one or 
two million pounds it was astonishing how far even 1 % would go. 

Councillor G. C. S. Curtis (Essex) referred to the new holiday settlements that the 
Norfolk County Council proposed should be developed on its coast. He said if town- 
ships of this kind were to be built much of the capital would have to come from the 
rates. It did not seem realistic to expect revenue from such schemes to pay for the 
whole of the capital invested. Yet it would be totally unfair to ask ratepayers of 
coastal counties to create a service for inland dwellers. There was obviously a strong 
case for Government subsidies. 

Mr. Leaver (Essex) said that when grants were discretionary the money was spent 
on things which were electorally popular and so far there had not been many votes 
won by providing facilities to help visitors enjoy the coast and countryside. Agreeing 
with this, Mr. Hill (Southend) said that his long experience in local authority depart- 
ments concerned with town planning had taught him that specific grants were needed 
in order to get things done. Specific grants were soon to be payable throughout the 
country towards the cost of reclaiming derelict land. He urged that these grants 
should be extended to reclaiming land from the sea; even if only a 25% grant was 
available it would make all the difference as far as authorities like Southend were 
concerned. 

Traffic 

The final session, on traffic in coastal areas, was opened by Mr. S. J. Bennett (Ministry 
of Transport) who said motorisation, which now had to be accepted as the basis of 
our transport system, was bringing about a contraction of the rail system as uneco- 
nomic lines were closed except where there were compelling social reasons for keeping 
them open. Towns could be adapted to accommodate the motor car through the 
gradual process of urban renewal. Obviously no such adaptation was contemplated 
in the countryside which had to be kept largely unchanged. Although it followed that 
traffic through rural areas would have to be controlled, there were as yet no statutory 
powers which enabled this to be done for the purpose of protecting the amenities of 
the countryside. He reported that the Government hoped to remedy this through new 
legislation in the next Parliamentary session. 

He drew attention to an experimental traffic order which the Cornwall County 
Council were operating in the coastal village of Polperro. There was only one way in 
and one way out of the village by road; the streets were no more than six feet wide in 
places and the only turning point was a T-junction in the middle. Yet a census in 
August 1966 found that 26,500 pedestrians and 3,600 motor vehicles crossed the 
village centre during the course of one day. The traffic order defined the essential 
traffic which had to have access and banned the rest, thus preventing day trippers 
entering the village by car. 

He said the Ministry’s policy on parking was that the supply should meet the need, 
provided that car parks were financially self-supporting. He knew that not all rural 
car parks could be made to pay and it was possible that a case could be made out for 
special assistance for parking in the countryside. 
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Mr. Smith (East Suffolk) commented that it was purely academic to discuss the 
provision of car parks, access to them and passing places when the money available 
to highway authorities was not even enough to enable them to ‘fill the potholes.’ 
They found it hard enough to get more money to deal with the existing problems let 
alone to finance new schemes. The new system of highway classification under which 
they now had to meet the whole cost of highway improvements, except to principal 
roads, made matters even worse. Although finance available for highway improve- 
ments had been nothing like sufficient, from 1967 onwards they would have even less. 

He said it was easier and cheaper to provide temporary car parking by allowing a 
grass field, by a picnic spot or a beach, to be used for this purpose during the summer. 
In nearly every case, however, access would be through long narrow roads which 
were expensive for an authority to bring up to standard. 

The East Suffolk coast was unspoilt because it was difficult to reach. To make it 
more accessible would involve spending money on selected roads, and the money was 
lacking. So although places for the public to enjoy could be found reasonably cheaply, 
it would cost substantially more to make them accessible by car. He argued, therefore, 
that more parking space should be provided at the coast only where the authority 
were also able to make the necessary consequential improvements to the access roads. 

Councillor Curtis (Essex) said that with the co-operation of the Ministry of Trans- 
port, the problem of conserving the Essex coast might solve itself : more and more 
people would simply give up trying to reach it by road in the summer. Mr. Leaver 
(Essex) added that the Ministry of Transport only concerned itself with the mid-week 
traffic flows of mainly commercial traffic and did not recognise the existence of week- 
end congestion caused by the enormous concentration of people driving to the coast 
for recreation. On every fine Sunday in summer traffic queued on the Colchester by- 
pass to get to Clacton and again on the return journey back to London, 

He asked whether the county councils elsewhere around the coast regarded the 
provision of car parks for recreational traffic as their responsibility. He knew of no 
powers of the Essex County Council to provide such car parks. 

Mr. Hill (Southend) reported that his town council received £66,000 a year from 
their car parks which roughly met the cost of necessary extensions to parking facilities. 
In all there were 10,500 parking spaces in the town, 8,000 of them by the sea. Even 
car parking facilities on this scale, however, were too small to satisfy the heaviest 
demands, and on peak days it was inevitable that cars would park in residential streets 
near the seafront. 

Alderman L. B. Westgate (Chairman of the Great Yarmouth Town Planning and 
Factories Committee) said the conference had heard of the great growth of the holiday 
industry between Yarmouth and Lowestoft. Yet the Ministry of Transport had re- 
cently announced that the railway line running the whole length of that stretch of 
coast, which carried thousands of people quickly, cheaply and safely, was to be 
closed. The Ministry had to be made to understand the facts of life, because it was a 
waste of time for local authorities to make access orders to places which then lost 
their rail communications. 

Closing this session, Mr. B. F. Edbrooke (Ministry of Transport) said motorists 
would realise that roads carrying heavy traffic nearly every day of the year — say for 
300 days out of 365 — must have a prior claim on expenditure over those where heavy 
traffic flows were concentrated on perhaps only 12 weekends out of 52. This was why 
the predominantly holiday areas suffered. Many holiday areas, however, also had 
large and rapidly increasing resident populations, such as Southend and Ipswich. 
These claimed a share of the roads programme by virtue of their heavy and sustained 
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traffic flows. By the early 1970’s, for example, the whole of the A12 London to Ips- 
wich trunk road would have a dual carriageway. 

It had to be recognised that it would not be possible to provide the same high 
standard of motoring conditions on routes used by heavy holiday traffic for a few 
weeks of the year as on national routes which carried large volumes of traffic day in 
and day out. Even so, the Ministry expected that when holiday routes were improved 
the junctions would have the desired degree of capacity to avoid prolonged delays. 

Closing speech 

In closing the conference, Professor Steers (National Parks Commission) said that 
parts of the coast with which it had been concerned had features unique not only in 
Britain but in the world. Some of it was also extremely beautiful. He particularly 
urged the Central Electricity Generating Board and the Gas Council to realise that 
they were dealing with a coastline of great vulnerability which, without the slightest 
doubt, could be very easily spoiled. On behalf of the Commission he thanked the local 
authorities for taking part in the conference and especially for the preparatory work 
of their planning departments. 
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NORFOLK COUNTY COUNCIL 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. R. I. Maxwell, frics, 
MTPI,MI mun E, the County Planning Officer. 



Types of coastline 

The 90 miles of Norfolk’s coastline can be divided into four main physical sections : 
(i) From the county boundary at Terrington Marsh to Hunstanton (The Wash coast- 
line); (ii) between Hunstanton and Wey bourne (The north coast); (iii) between Wey- 
bourne and Happisburgh (The north-east coast cliffs and sands); and (iv) between 
Happisburgh and Caister (The east coast sands and dunes). 

The Wash coastline This consists of extensive silt and sand flats which are exposed at 
low tide. Accretion is taking place on this coast and land reclamation is producing 
fine fen silt soils. The tidal mud flats of the Wash give way to sandy beaches at Hun- 
stanton, backed by the unique chalk and greensand cliffs which extend for over a mile 
and reach a height of 70 ft. Between Snettisham and Hunstanton there is a low-lying 
shingle ridge along the shore. 

The north coast This coastline is mainly of salt marsh and reclaimed pastures behind 
wide beaches and sand ridges. It is backed by hills and broken by a series of natural 
creeks and harbours, of which Brancaster, Burnham Overy, Wells, Morston and 
Blakeney are the best known. The north coast includes Scolt Head Island and Blak- 
eney Point, two well known natural features of scientific interest owned by the Na- 
tional Trust. Other well known features along the north coast are the belt of pine 
trees between Holkham and Wells and the shingle ridge which extends from Cley to 
Weybourne. 

The north-east coast cliffs and sands Between Weybourne and Happisburgh the coast- 
line is dominated by cliffs which reach over 200 ft. in height at Trimmingham. The 
cliffs comprise glazial clays and chalk and are mostly scheduled as of special scientific 
interest because of their geological interest. Cliff erosion is constantly taking place 
from the effects of land drainage and sea action. In places the erosion is serious and 
can be measured in terms of feet per annum. This part of the coast has a mainly 
sandy beach, which is exposed at low tide. 

The east coast South of Happisburgh the cliffs merge into low sand hills, colonised 
by marram grasses. These form a striking feature between Waxham and Hemsby, 
where their height contrasts with the flat low-lying land behind. There are fine wide 
sandy beaches along the whole of this section of the coast. 
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Character and types of development 

The different physical characteristics of the coast have influenced the form of develop- 
ment. On the Wash coast there are no permanent settlements. Between Hunstanton 
and Weybourne, along the north coast, fishing villages and ports grew up along the 
old coastline, but these are now set well back from the sea behind the salt flats and 
marshes. Built in a compact form with local materials, these old villages have con- 
siderable charm and character. 

On the east Norfolk coast there used to be a number of small fishing hamlets, but 
most of the villages were slightly inland and more closely related to farming than to 
the coast. Hunstanton, Sheringham and Cromer developed as fashionable resorts at 
the end of the last century and the beginning of this. Mundesley and Overstrand de- 
veloped similarly, but on a smaller scale. These resorts offered accommodation on 
attractive parts of the coastline which could be easily reached by rail. With the de- 
velopment of motor traffic, holiday accommodation spread outwards from the es- 
tablished resorts to adjoining areas of coast and to a few scattered locations where the 
beach was particularly good and accessible. 

Much of the development between the first and second World Wars was of a low 
standard. To the north of Great Yarmouth, at Hemsby, Eccles, Walcott and south of 
Hunstanton, wooden bungalows, huts and shacks were constructed in large numbers. 
Since the second World War accommodation has taken the form of caravans, 
mainly provided on large sites and usually close to established centres to take 
advantage of local facilities. Caravan development now dominates the coast at Cais- 
ter, Scratby and Hemsby, in an area extending northwards from Great Yarmouth, at 
Runton, between Cromer and Sheringham, and at Hunstanton and Heacham. More 
recently, caravans have started to give way to chalets, probably because the chalet can 
offer a better standard of accommodation with private toilet facilities. 

In the older established holiday towns several large hotels and boarding houses 
have been converted to provide holiday flatlets. This is in line with the change that 
has taken place during the past fifty years, from the traditional form of en pension 
accommodation to self-catering accommodation. The one exception seems to be the 
holiday camps, which have provided a more specialised form of holiday accommoda- 
tion and which have been expanding in recent years, particularly in the area north of 
Great Yarmouth. 

Most of the more recent holiday development in the county has been on the north- 
east and east coasts and on the Wash coast, to the south of Hunstanton. The north 
coast has not attracted any great amount of holiday accommodation, although Wells 
functions as a minor resort. The quiet and secluded character of much of the north 
coast makes it particularly attractive to botanists and ornithologists, and the creeks 
and harbours are suitable for sailing and boating. Blakeney, Wells, Burnham Overy 
and Brancaster have become boating centres. Many cottages on the north coast have 
been converted to holiday and weekend homes away from the more popular centres. 

The Norfolk coast had a particular war-time significance, and much was taken for 
military use. War-time camps remain in a semi-derelict condition at Stiffkey and Wey- 
bourne. There is a scattering of smaller derelict military remnants such as pill-boxes 
and anti-tank defences all round the coast. The cliff's between Overstrand and Mun- 
desley are still not open to the public because of the danger from unrecovered mines, 
although the beach along this stretch has been cleared and was opened in 1966. A 
prominent radar station at Trimmingham has recently been dismantled. 

Most of the coastal area is privately owned. In some areas access is difficult, al- 
though some landowners provide car parking facilities close to the beach. In other 
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areas parish councils have acquired or leased land for this purpose. Most undeveloped 
land is in agricultural use right up to the coastline, although there are five coastal 
golf courses at Old Hunstanton, Brancaster, Sheringham, Cromer and Caister. 

Trends in holidays and recreation 

In 1965 it was estimated that there was accommodation for 75,000 holidaymakers on 
the Norfolk coast. In addition to the staying holidaymakers there were large numbers 
of day visitors, estimated at over 40,000 on a fine summer weekend day. Most of the 
holiday accommodation was located between Caister and Winterton (33 %) ; between 
Mundesley and Sheringham (20%); and at Hunstanton and Heacham (25%). The 
Wash, north-east and east coasts attracted roughly equal numbers of day visitors; 
they were concentrated at Hunstanton, Cromer and Sheringham, but on the east coast 
they were more evenly spread out. 

In total, holidaymakers and day visitors from outside the county are estimated to 
spend something in the order of £4,000,000 per annum. A survey of caravan holiday- 
makers showed that 25% came from East Anglia (including Norfolk), 17% from the 
London area, 38% from the Midlands and 22% from the North. 68% came by their 
own car and 1 8 % by coach. Only 7 % travelled by train. Thus traffic flows reflected the 
location of accommodation and the incidence of day visiting; with the heaviest flows 
at Caister (14,000 vehicles per day), between Cromer and Sheringham (17,000 vehicles 
per day) and on the A. 149 between King’s Lynn and Hunstanton (between 12,000 
and 14,000 vehicles per day average during peak holiday period in August). Traffic on 
the north coast is generally not so heavy as on the east coast. Average traffic flows on 
the coast road between Cromer and Hemsby vary between 2,000 and 3,000, while on 
the coast road between Cromer and Hunstanton they reach only between 1,000 and 
2 , 000 . 

The season on the coast varies slightly according to the type of accommodation, 
but generally extends from late May to mid-September. There is a short season of 
peak booking from mid- July to early September, during the traditional family holiday 
period. Increasing demands for accommodation might be partly met by an extension 
of the effective season, and this could reduce land needs. However, the report on the 
holiday industry (published by Norfolk County Council in 1963) suggested that the 
demand for holiday accommodation might increase by 90 % during the next twenty 
years. Recent trends in the county, if continued, would lead to a doubling of the 1965 
level of accommodation by 1985. Growing population in the east Midlands and south- 
east, near saturation in the provision of holiday accommodation on the south coast, 
and increased mobility due to increased ownership and use of private transport, all 
suggest that the present trends will continue. Therefore pressures on the Norfolk 
coast may even increase. 

Planning intentions with respect to the coast 

The problems to be faced along the Norfolk coast can be considered under three 
main headings : (i) The conservation of attractive parts of the coastline and of areas of 
special interest; (ii) the demand for additional holiday accommodation, the redevelop- 
ment of existing substandard areas and the general improvement of roads, public 
services and facilities (including access to the coast) in the main holiday areas ; and 
(iii) the exploitation of North Sea gas. 

Conservation The National Parks Commission propose to designate an Area of 
Outstanding Natural Beauty along the county’s north coast and on parts of the 
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north-east and eastern coastal areas. This should reinforce the policy of coastal pre- 
servation followed by the local planning authority for the past two decades. As a 
result of this policy: (i) the essential character of the north coast and of the coastline 
between Waxham and Winterton will be preserved; (ii) more positive action will be 
possible to secure landscape improvements (such as the removal of the derelict de- 
fences) and access to the coast, where appropriate; and (iii) any new large-scale 
development will be guided to other parts of the coastline. 

Holiday accommodation The Council’s policy (expressed in coastal and caravan 
policy statements approved during the past ten years) had been to meet increasing 
demand for holiday accommodation in selected locations, mainly by allowing large- 
scale caravan site development at Hunstanton and Heacham, between Sheringham 
and Cromer, and at Hemsby, Scratby and Caister. In general terms these policies 
have been successful. The undeveloped coastline, both within the proposed Area of 
Outstanding Natural Beauty and outside it, has been protected. The areas selected 
have, however, now been largely used up. If the full anticipated demand for new 
holiday accommodation is to be met, and the coastal preservation policy (supported 
by the proposed Area of Outstanding Natural Beauty) is to succeed, then more allo- 
cations of land for coastal holiday development are needed outside the AONB. 

In the past new holiday accommodation has been spread out along the coast in the 
form of sites occupied by caravans or chalets. This form of development has provided 
accommodation relatively cheaply. But it also uses land inefficiently, and looks un- 
attractive; and the layout of the development, and associated facilities, are often 
substandard. There would be considerable advantage in adopting new forms of 
holiday development such as the new holiday township, which has been approved in 
principle at Sea Palling, and which has been given some publicity. The object of the 
new holiday town is to provide a good standard of accommodation at higher den- 
sities, but with greater privacy, more recreation space, better and more readily access- 
ible facilities, safer access to the beach and greater architectural potential. However, a 
new holiday town, or any similar comprehensive scheme of coastal development, 
raises problems of land ownership and implementation. These problems call for com- 
prehensive planning techniques normally associated with urban centres to be applied 
to rural coastlines where the capital expenditure may be heavy and permanent to 
meet a demand which is seasonal and transitory. 

The County Council, in consultation with the district councils, are preparing plans 
for development and redevelopment of holiday areas on the east and west coasts, and 
these plans will contain proposals for : 

(i) compact new holiday development and the associated redevelopment of sub- 
standard areas; 

(ii) the provision of adequate public services ; 

(iii) improved local traffic and pedestrian movement (including access to the beach) ; 

(iv) the development of entertainment and service centres ; 

(v) the development of recreation facilities ; and 

(vi) improved communications to and along the coast. 

As part of the review of the county development plan, consideration is being given to 
the future of the older established resorts at Sheringham and Cromer, Wells and 
Hunstanton. Coastal policy is at present under review by the County Council. It is, 
however, clear that a large part of the coastline along the north and north-east coasts 
and on the east coast between Waxham and Winterton will be preserved. If the diffi- 
culties of finance and implementation can be overcome, new holiday development 
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and the redevelopment of substandard holiday areas will be by comprehensive plans 
offering new forms of accommodation in new holiday towns in properly selected 
locations. 

North Sea gas The Norfolk coastline is gaining a new significance because it is close 
to a number of large North Sea gas strikes. Strong arguments have been put forward 
for siting installations on the coast and recently, following a public inquiry, a gas 
ter mina l site is being constructed on a site at Bacton. There are still many uncertain- 
ties about the likely impact of the gas on coastal areas, but there is a clear need for 
any such development to follow on overall strategy rather than be based on further 
ad-hoc decisions. 
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GREAT YARMOUTH COUNTY BOROUGH COUNCiL 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. K. G. Gilbert, mtpi, 
a M I MUN E, M R s H, the Town Planning Officer. 



The county borough contains 4,533 acres. Its present population is about 53,000 
persons and it is expected that this will grow, by natural increase, by about 2,500 by 
1981. 

Great Yarmouth is an important North Sea port and leading holiday resort, 
situated about twenty miles north-east of Norwich. It has a mild climate and the 
immediate topography is generally level, the highest part being only about 50 feet 
above ordnance datum. The town is at the confluence of the Rivers Bure and Yare and 
astride the estuary. The two main parts, divided by the River Yare, are connected by 
one bridge. Yarmouth itself is located east of the river and Gorleston is on the wes- 
tern bank. The town’s boundaries separate it from the administrative counties of 
Norfolk and East Suffolk. There are three main roads (A. 149, A. 12 and A.47) to the 
north. Frequent rail passenger services link the town with Norwich and towns on the 
main line to London. Besides being a holiday resort and port, Yarmouth acts as a 
regional centre for shopping and commercial activities for several scattered com- 
munities in its hinterland; the town centre caters for about 30,000 persons residing in 
the surrounding area. 

Many of Yarmouth’s older buildings are links with the mediaeval past. There are 
several ancient monuments, the main one being the extensive town wall, which is well 
preserved. The core of the town has kept part of its old world character and the outer 
areas contain good modern housing estates. The town has developed a linear pattern, 
following the coastline. With the exception of the areas along the seafront devoted 
to public open space and recreational purposes, virtually the whole of the coastal area 
has become built up and developed for the holiday trade, as residential estates or for 
industry. 

During the eighteenth century people came to Great Yarmouth for recuperation 
and convalescence and from this start the town grew into a well established holiday 
centre and resort. It now attracts holidaymakers from all parts of the country, es- 
pecially from the Midlands and the south. 

The coastline of the county borough extends for about 5 £ miles. Yarmouth, north of 
the harbour mouth, is built on a sand bank. It is level and does not rise more than 15 
feet above sea level. The Gorleston area, however, is situated on the main landmass 
and has cliffs rising to about 50 feet above the beaches. There is a concrete pro- 
menade along the entire front. The seashore is of firm sand comprising about 150 
acres above high watermark, and forms one of the main open spaces of the town. 

The multifarious activities and establishments connected with the holiday trade 
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(swimming pools, dance halls, skating rink, theatre, cinemas, pleasure beaches, putting 
greens and ornamental gardens) cater for about 1 50,000 visitors during the peak of the 
holiday season. Great Yarmouth is also one of the principal entrances to the Norfolk 
Broads and the nearby Breydon Water. This expanse of inland water is tidal and is 
safeguarded by preservation and conservation policies. It is proposed that this locality 
should become a nature reserve and an advisory committee has been formed to foster 
such interests. 

There are three large caravan camps within the borough, two of which are sited on 
the coast. One of these is at the north end of the town between the beach and the 
race course and golf course. The other is between the beach and an industrial area near 
the harbour mouth. The sites are controlled by the Council under leases. They are not 
screened, but from the end of October to mid-March all the caravans are removed. 

Planning policy and proposals 

The Council are aware that the foreshore and adjoining open spaces within the county 
borough are a major attraction to holidaymakers. They are conscious of the need to 
conserve these limited open spaces and to seize any future opportunities of adding to 
them. 

There is no further coastal land within the borough available for camping and any 
additional areas required are likely to be provided in Norfolk. There is an informal 
agreement between Norfolk County Council and this Council that a further ten acres 
of land south of Caister could be used for this purpose. 
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EAST SUFFOLK COUNTY COUNCIL 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. C. W. Smith, mtpi, 
a r I c s, the County Planning Officer. 



Types of coastline 

The coastline of East Suffolk extends for about 51 miles from the urban fringes of 
Great Yarmouth in the north to the Stour estuary in the south. Both accretion and 
erosion have made major changes throughout its length. The land behind the coast is 
low. Where cliffs reach the sea they are soft, subject to erosion and nowhere more than 
60 ft. high. Alternating with these short stretches of cliffs are longer stretches of low- 
lying land fringing the tidal courses of the rivers Blyth, Aide, Deben, Orwell and 
Stour. 

The longest line of cliffs from Great Yarmouth southwards to Kessingland is 
broken only at Lowestoft by Lake Lothing and its artificial channel to the sea. Beyond 
Kessingland to Aldeburgh the coast is characterised by alternating short stretches of 
cliff's and low-lying land. South of Aldeburgh is Orford Ness, the largest shingle 
spit on the east coast. It has deflected the River Aide southwards so that it flows for 
eleven miles parallel to the coast. On the landward side of Orford Ness is a remote 
area of marsh, heath and forest. 

From the tip of Orford Ness to the mouth of the River Deben at Bawdsey is a short 
stretch of coast dominated along its northern half by long ridges of shingle, termina- 
ting at Bawdsey in low cliffs of Red Crag. The coast between the estuaries of the rivers 
Deben and Orwell consists of low-lying marshland behind lines of shingle in the north; 
low cliffs which form the site for the holiday resort of Felixstowe; and finally the 
prominent shingle spit at Landguard point. 

Throughout this coastline the beaches are subject to continuous change. In general, 
however, it may be said that the good sandy beaches are confined to the northern part 
of the coast, especially at, or near, Lowestoft. Shingle beaches extend from Aldeburgh 
to Bawdsey and shingle is also dominant at Felixstowe. 

The other significant physical features associated with the Suffolk coast are the 
long, broad estuaries of the Blyth, Aide, Deben, Orwell and Stour. These were formed 
in post-glacial times following the slow sinking of the land in the eastern and southern 
parts of the county. The existence of these estuaries has greatly influenced the develop- 
ment of the coast. In particular, the main lines of communication have been set back 
inland. It is only in the north, between Kessingland and Great Yarmouth, where the 
A. 12 Trunk Road approaches within a mile of the coast, that access is easy. 
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Types of development 

Of the 51 miles of sea coast, approximately one-quarter has been developed. The most 
extensive stretches of urban and holiday uses (amounting to 50% of the urbanised 
coastline) are between Great Yarmouth and Kessingland. Immediately south of 
Great Yarmouth lies Gorleston golf course which forms a vital break between Gorles- 
ton the southern suburbs of Great Yarmouth and Hopton-on-Sea. The latter village 
which in mid-1965 had a population of 750 persons, has been enveloped by a number of 
holiday caravan and camp sites. The intervening coastline between Hopton and Cot- 
ton is relatively open, much of the land above the cliff top being in agricultural use 
However, within this gap are located two isolated developments-a Ministry of 
Defence establishment, and a holiday camp. . 

The village of Corton, about a mile north of Lowestoft, combines the functions of 
a dormitory suburb for its larger neighbour and a small holiday resort. The bulk of 
the holiday development at Corton is on the seaward side of the viUage, and com- 
prises holiday caravans and camp sites. There is a short but important stretch of land 
in open space use between Corton and Lowestoft. 

Lowestoft a town of some 50,000 inhabitants, dominates the north Suffolk coast 
for approximately five miles. On the southern fringes of the town at Pakefield are a 
number of cliff top caravan sites. From these to Kessingland is a short stretch of 
coast where there are a mixture of uses: a War Department rifle range, a large holiday 
camp, a caravan site, and a tented camping site. Interspersed between these various 
uses are open stretches of agricultural land. 

The fairly large village of Kessingland combines, like Corton, the functions of a 
holiday centre and dormitory settlement for Lowestoft. South from Kessingland to the 
mouth of the River Dehen, a distance of some 35 miles, is the quiet remote coastline 
for which the county is well known. Apart from the small holiday centres of South- 
wold, Walberswick, Dunwich, Thorpeness, Aldeburgh and Orford it is undeveloped. 
The whole of this coastal section is included within an Area of Great Landscape 
Value. Much of it also comprises nature reserves and sites of special scientific interest. 
Of these the most notable are the bird sanctuaries at Minsmere and Havergate Island. 

Apart from the small urbanised sections mentioned above, the only other major 
developments along this stretch of coastline are the Central Electricity Generating 
Board’s nuclear power station at Sizewell, and the Atomic Energy Authority’s estab- 
lishment at Orfordness. 

Felixstowe, Suffolk’s other major holiday resort, is located south of the River 
Dehen. It fulfils the role of a traditional seaside resort and makes substantial pro- 
vision for the holiday caravanner. Felixstowe also possesses important dock facilities, 
which are currently being rapidly expanded. 

The shorelines of the river estuaries have fortunately escaped unsuitable develop- 
ment. There are few settlements in the county which have direct frontage to the rivers, 
apart from Walberswick, Orford, Woodbridge, Waldringfield, Chelmondiston and 
Shotley. 

Orford, Woodbridge, Waldringfield and Chelmondiston are well known sailing 
centres, as are Lowestoft, Southwold, Aldeburgh, Ramsholt, Felixstowe and Wool- 
verstone. At Shotley is located H.M.S. Ganges, the Royal Navy Training Establish- 



Trends in holiday and recreation 



During 1966 the local planning authority conducted, as part of the review of the 
county development plan and to meet the requirements of the National Parks Com- 
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mission, a number of surveys which constituted the first serious attempt to assess the 
scale and importance of the holiday industry in East Suffolk. It has been established 
that demand for the traditional seaside hotel or boarding house holiday is not great 
by comparison with that for caravan and holiday camp accommodation. 

There appears to be sufficient accommodation in all types of holiday development 
for some 33,500 persons, with the greatest concentration in Lothingland rural district 
at the following centres: Hopton-on-Sea, Corton, Pakefield, Gisleham and Kessing- 
land. The traditional resorts of Lowestoft and Felixstowe also make important 
contributions as can be seen from the following table. No attempt has been made to 
assess the amount of accommodation that is available through holidaymakers staying 
with friends or relations, or in houses concerned with casual trade, though at Lowes- 
toft and Felixstowe this could be as high as 20 % of the totals listed below. 



Holiday accommodation, 1966: Numbers of persons 





Hotels 


Boarding houses and 
holiday flats 


Caravans* 


Holiday 

camps 


Total 


Aldeburgh 


250 


60 


750 


_ 


1,060 


Felixstowe 


480 


630 


2,900 





4,010 


Lowestoft 


850 


1,450 


1,400 


1,000 


4,700 


Southwold 


230 


160 


400 





790 


Blyth R.D. 


180 


1,000 


850 





2,030 


Deben R.D. 


120 


20 


450 





590 


Lothingland R.D. 


40 


110 


1 0,950 


9,250 


20,350 


Samford R.D. 


— 


30 


— 


— 


30 


Total 


2,150 


3,460 


17,700 


1 0,250 


33,560 



♦These figures relate to holiday caravans only. 



From the survey of all caravan and holiday camps, and a sample of hotels and board- 
ing houses, it has been estimated that there were not less than 345,000 resident holiday- 
makers in East Suffolk during 1966. The distribution of these visitors is shown in the 
next table. If allowance is made for ‘casual’ trade at the resorts, then it is likely that the 
total number of visitors to East Suffolk was not less than 400,000. 



Estimated numbers of staying visitors, 1966 





Hotels, guest houses 
and holiday flats 


Caravans and 
holiday camps 


Total 


Aldeburgh 


7,000 


2,000 


9,000 


Felixstowe 


1 9,000 


23,000 


42,000 


Lowestoft 


29,300 


24,600 


53,900 


Southwold 


7,000 


4,000 


1 1 ,000 


Blyth R.D. 


6,000 


5,000 


1 1 ,000 


Deben R.D. 


* 


4,000 


4,000 


Lothingland R.D. 


* 


214,000 


21 4,000 


Samford R.D. 


* 


* 


* 


Total 


68,300 


276,600 


344,900 



♦Inadequate information available to allow a reliable estimate to be made. 



The above table again shows the large part played by caravans and holiday camp 
accommodation and its concentration in the north-eastern part of the county. 
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No information is available on the numbers of day visitors, but these reach signi- 
ficant proportions at Felixstowe, Lowestoft, Aldeburgh and Southwold. Although 
there are some 3 \ million people living within 2-3 hours travelling time of the Suffolk 
coast, most of day visitors probably come from the more localised area of the geog- 
raphical county of Suffolk, Norwich and South Norfolk, and north-east Essex. 
Felixstowe’s proximity to Ipswich, for example, is the main reason for the large num- 
ber of day visitors at that resort. Lately, however, it has become evident that increasing 
numbers of day visitors are travelling to the southern part of the county from the 
Greater London area, particularly as the recreational areas of the Essex coast are 
reaching saturation point. 

The remoteness and inaccessibility of the Suffolk coast from large concentrations of 
population, plus the existence of alternative recreational attractions such as the Essex 
and Norfolk coasts, have so far helped to limit the number of day visitors. However, 
better communications, particularly improvements to the A. 12 trunk road south of 
Ipswich, and growing congestion in other coastal areas, will induce people to travel 
further to seek the facilities and to enjoy the qualities which make the Suffolk coast so 
attractive. 

The rateable value of hotels, boarding houses, holiday camps and caravan sites 
give a useful indication of the value of the holiday industry to the local economy. In 
East Suffolk it was established that 2.4% of the rateable value of all hereditaments 
stem from these sources. The significance of holiday development in the economy of 
Lothingland rural district was particularly emphasised since this form of development 
contributes 19.3 % of all rateable revenue. The comparable figures for other holiday 
areas were: Aldeburgh 4.8%; Felixstowe 2.2%; Lowestoft 1.7%; and Southwold 
3.9%. 

The holiday season lasts from late May to September, and reaches a peak in August. 
The recent survey showed, however, that the holiday season is lengthening at some 
resorts, and day visits are not restricted to the summer season. A fine weekend, even 
in the winter months, brings a large influx of visitors to Felixstowe and the other 
resorts. 



Estimated sailing facilities 





Moorings 


Dinghy parks* 


River Orwell 






Bourne Bridge 


60 


12 


Woolverstone 


150 


100 


Pin Mill 


50 


22 


River Deben 






Waldringfield 


60 


110 


Ramsholt 


40 


20 


Woodbridge 


175 


20 


Felixstowe Ferry 


50 


100 


Orford 


30 


55 


Aldeburgh 


30 


230 


Southwold/Walberswick 


8 


50 


Lowestoft/Oulton Broad 


350 


30 


Total 


1,003 


749 



♦On-shore spaces for dinghies. 

Sources: Survey by local planning authorities; and a questionnaire prepared by Shankland, Cox 
and Associates. 
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Sailing is a major recreational use, especially on the estuaries of the Orwell, Deben 
and the Aide. A preliminary survey has enabled the table on page 32 to be compiled, 
but a more detailed study of existing sailing facilities is required. It is apparent that 
these facilities are intensively used and have little capacity for further expansion. The 
major limiting factor is the lack of sufficient access points to water. On the Orwell, 
there will have to be safeguards to avoid conflict between the growth of recreational 
and of commercial traffic. 



Future pressures and coastal planning problems 



East Suffolk’s remoteness from large centres of population has helped to reduce 
pressures for development in the coastal areas. Consequently much of its coastline 
has been able to retain its unspoilt character. However, the county has become in- 
creasingly popular with holidaymakers. The post-war period has witnessed a rising 
demand for caravanning and holiday camp facilities, particularly along the stretch of 
coast between Lowestoft and Great Yarmouth. Great care has been taken to contain 
development within reasonable limits and to maintain the quality of the coastal scenery 
and environment. The demands on the Suffolk coast for housing, recreation and 
possibly industry, will however, continue to increase. These will arise from several 
sources: the increasing leisure time becoming available to everyone; greater personal 
mobility; the saturation of other, currently popular, holiday areas; the growth of 
population in south-east England and, more particularly, the proposed expansion of 
Ipswich; and the development of East Anglia’s ports. Problems that will arise in 
meeting these demands include the need to widen approach roads — often with the 
resultant loss of trees and hedgerows; and the requirements for garages, cafes, ad- 
vertisements and electricity, all of which may be detrimental to the natural beauty 
which attracts people to the area. 

The demands for housing and industry can be assessed once the scale of population 
growth for the county has been determined. It would seem unlikely that these would 
materially affect the coastal area. It is less easy to assess the pressures which might be 
exercised by increased demands for recreational provision, especially in national and 
regional terms. It is apparent, however, that whatever is provided will be used to 
capacity. Provision will therefore have to be limited in order to control the impact of 
such intensive use on the environment. 

There is limited potential for the expansion of recreational facilities within the 
established holiday areas of East Suffolk, but this will require careful control. There 
are along the coast between Kessingland and Felixstowe a large number of sites 
important for their natural and scientific interest as well as their scenic quality. This 
stretch of coast will require conservation policies which permit a strictly limited 
increase in public access, and the careful siting of car parks and picnic areas. 

The future provision for sailing will depend largely on the creation of new access 
points to areas suitable for launching and mooring of boats, rather than on the expan- 
sion of existing facilities. There is likely to be shortage of moorings for keel boats in 
the southern rivers, although this could be met by commercial undertakings. Local 
demand could probably be met for some time to come, but the greatest increase in 
demand will be from people living in London and the Midlands seeking permanent 
moorings. This growth in demand might be met on the Stour, Orwell, Deben and 
Aide, but the location and conditions for such development should be determined by 
the County Council after discussions with the district councils and others. 
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Planning intents with respect to the coast 

The County Council’s coastal policy is set out in the Written Statement of the County 
Development Plan Review, approved by the Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment on the 27th July, 1961. It is contained within the overall policy statement on the 
areas of great landscape, scientific and historic value. 

Included within these areas are : 

(i) the heathlands and the coast between Kessingland and Felixstowe; 

(ii) the estuaries of the Blyth, Deben, Orwell and Stour; and 

(iii) those localities notified to the County Council as nature reserves or areas of 
special scientific interest. 

Basically the County Council’s policy is to protect the special character of these areas. 
A major consideration in development control is the effect of any proposed develop- 
ment on the landscape, and the Council ensure that ‘all new development is so sited, 
and, in the case of buildings, that the materials and design are such that no substantial 
injury to the view results.’ 

Moreover the County Council approved on the 28th February, 1961, a policy 
statement which followed a study of holiday development necessitated by the introduc- 
tion of the Caravan Sites and Control of Development Act, 1960. In adopting this 
latter policy they accepted that the coastline from Kessingland to Great Yarmouth 
could no longer be regarded as undeveloped. It was therefore decided that in order to 
safeguard the extremely high amenity value of the remainder of the Suffolk coastline 
south of Kessingland, virtually all future holiday development should be concentrated 
to the east of the A. 12 trunk road, between Kessingland and Great Yarmouth; and at 
Felixstowe. 

The policy states that additional holiday development which is considered justifiable 
should take place in the vicinity of existing holiday areas. The coastline between 
Great Yarmouth and Kessingland should not be continuously developed, but should 
comprise a series of holiday areas, including several or all of the acceptable forms of 
holiday development, separated by open stretches of coastline and countryside, which 
would remain largely in their existing agricultural or open space use. To meet the 
then foreseeable needs certain localities were defined as potential caravan sites at 
Hopton, Pakefield, Gisleham and Felixstowe. 

Since its adoption in 1961 this policy has been administered successfully, although 
minor amendments are proposed in the review of the Lowestoft town map. These 
amendments involve additional allocations for holiday purposes on the northern 
fringes of Lowestoft, but inland from the coast. 

The formal revision of County Council policy must await a full appraisal of holiday 
needs, and the reconciliation of these with other interests. Of major importance are 
the detailing of the scale and direction of the proposed expansion of Ipswich and a 
clarification of East Suffolk's role as a major recreational area for East Anglia and 
the south east. Future changes of policy will be a matter of degree rather than a 
radical alteration of current policy. The latter requires clearer definition and a more 
positive application, but basically will not be changed. The following paragraphs 
comprise the policy statement approved by the County Council on the 10th January, 
1967, which will form part of the Second Quinquennial Review of the County Develop- 
ment Plan. 

Major new holiday development will not be permitted outside those areas where it is 
already established, or is directed under adopted policies. There is potential for ex- 
pansion to a limited degree at Lowestoft, Hopton, Gisleham, Kessingland and Felix- 
stowe, and further consideration will be given to the expansion of recreational facili- 
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ties in the Aldeburgh-Thorpeness section of the coast. The latter will require careful 
planning and close consultation with interested parties, particularly the C.E.G.B., to 
ensure the proper scale of development. 

Further holiday outlets beyond what has been suggested above (i.e. holiday camps 
or caravan sites) and which might be considered necessary, will be located inland in 
areas possessing good road links to the coast. Proposals for such development will be 
subjected to a critical appraisal and every safeguard taken to ensure they are properly 
related to their environment, communications and social facilities. Attention will be 
given to making further provision for the touring caravanner. 

Within the areas of great landscape value a positive policy of preservation will be 
applied, which, while safeguarding their character and attractiveness, will make 
better provision for public access in terms of car parks, picnic places and footpaths. 
A proper network of footpaths will be defined including the creation of a long distance 
coastal path. 

The provision of more sailing facilities will be given further consideration and will 
be the subject of discussions with the appropriate bodies. 

Improvements to the environment can be achieved, by tree-planting and the re- 
moval of eyesores. Fortunately the latter are not a serious problem in East Suffolk, 
although some action is required along certain sections of the coast. A list has been 
drawn up and priorities will be assessed when the proposed financial and legislative 
powers set out in the Government’s White Paper, Leisure in the Countryside, are made 
effective. 

Organisation 

Any policy matters relating to the coast are dealt with by the Development Plan Sub- 
Committee of the County Planning Committee. No special organisation has been 
established to consider the coast. Lowestoft Borough Council is the only district 
council with delegated powers, and can consider all planning applications except those 
submitted by local authorities, statutory undertakers, or which involve amendments 
to policy, and these are dealt with by the County Planning Committee. The County 
Planning Committee exercises its development control functions in the coastal area 
by means of four area sub-committees, comprised of members of county district 
councils and the County Council. 
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IPSWICH COUNTY BOROUGH COUNCIL 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. B. Storey, c. eng, mice, 
m I mun e, M t P i, A R i c s, the Borough Engineer , Surveyor and Planning Officer. 



The type of coastline 

The county borough has a population of 120,000 and is situated at the point where the 
River Gipping becomes the Orwell estuary, some twelve miles from the entrance to 
Harwich harbour and the North Sea. The built-up area of the town extends for 1| 
miles along the western bank of the river to the borough boundary and for If miles 
along the eastern bank. The river is about half a mile wide at the southern-most end 
of the county borough. The land on both sides rises fairly steeply to a height of about 
125 feet, the town being built in the bowl which broadens out at the head of the 
estuary. 

Character and types of development 

The use made of the banks of the estuary within the borough is closely allied to the 
port of Ipswich. This includes docks with private and public quays* situated within 
the town at the head of the estuary, and a deep water quay extending for three-quar- 
ters of a mile along the eastern bank. Apart from land at the south-eastern end of the 
county borough, all the land on the eastern bank of the river, and most of the land on 
the western bank, is in co mm ercial use. 

Comprehensive views of the River Orwell are obtained from Bourne Bridge at the 
borough boundary. The Cliff Quay Electricity Generating Station, with its three 
325 ft. high chimneys rising from the main structure some 750 ft. long, dominates the 
view of the eastern bank of the river. From low-lying land of The Strand, about one 
mile distant from Bourne Bridge along the Shotley road A. 138, the view opens out. 
To the north the full extent of the port is seen whilst to the south is the broadening 
estuary of the River Orwell flowing between its sloping, wooded banks. 

Council's ownership of land: The Council owns the area of Gainsborough Lane and 
Pipers Yale, comprising about 36 acres of land along the eastern bank of the river 
south from Cliff Quay Generating Station, and Pond Hall Farm, an area of about 88 
acres adjoining the southern-most part of the borough boundary. This area is partly 
wooded and partly open heath and farm land. Pipers Yale and the other open land 
between Gainsborough Lane and the river is available to, and well used by, the pub- 
lic for walking and riding. It commands fine views across and down the river and 
gives access to the foreshore, which is also owned by the Council. There is an open 
air swi mm ing pool at Pipers Yale. The Council intend to maintain this area of natural 
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landscape interest and beauty largely in its present state. The present farming acti- 
vities will continue and there is a possibility of raising the level by filling and terracing 
some thirty acres of low lying land between Braziers Wood and Pond Hall and sub- 
sequently developing it for recreational purposes. The Council would welcome 
opportunities of adding to the area available for informal recreation. 

Council’s ownership of foreshore and bed of River Orwell In the Charter of 1578, 
granted by King Henry VIII to the Bailiffs, Burgesses and Commonalty of Ipswich, it 
was declared and notified as follows. 

‘The land and soil sometimes overflowed and covered with water, by the ebbing 
and flowing of the sea, was and is within the Liberty and Franchise, and of the 
Liberties and Franchises of the Town (of Ipswich) aforesaid .... to have and to 
hold the same as Parcel of the Town aforesaid .... for ever.’ 

The Council contends, and the contention has been admitted, that it is the owner of 
the bed and foreshore of the river. By virtue of this ownership the Council has granted 
leases and licences to various individuals and organisations to moor boats, construct 
landing stages and hards and to carry on other activities connected with boating, 
notably at Woolverstone and Pin Mill. The Council as owner of the bed and foreshore 
of the river intends to encourage the properly organised use and enjoyment of the 
river for boating. 

In December 1959 the National Parks Commission invited the Council to comment 
on a proposal that several areas in East Suffolk, including the banks of the River 
Orwell, might be designated under the National Parks and Access to the Countryside 
Act 1949, as the Suffolk Coast and Heaths Areas of Outstanding Natural Beauty. In 
January 1960 the Council informed the Commission that it welcomed this proposal. 
The Council would still favour such a designation or indeed any other proposal which 
would safeguard the river banks and retain the natural character of the shores of the 
river as a background for boating and allied leisure activities for which, in the Coun- 
cil’s experience, there is an increasing demand. 

Coming pressures and problems 

The Government have proposed that 70,000 Londoners should move to Ipswich by 
1981. A firm of planning consultants, Messrs. Shankland, Cox and Associates, has 
proposed that an area to the west and south-west of Ipswich should be designated to 
accommodate this increased population. They have also proposed that both banks of 
the River Orwell should be areas within which facilities for recreation should be pro- 
vided for the surrounding regions. Consequently pressure for use of the areas for 
leisure activities is likely to increase. 

With more people wishing to take part in sailing, the demand for moorings will 
grow. It will be difficult to make further provision for these in proximity to the port if 
the use of the estuary for commercial purposes is not to be impaired. Likewise, further 
down the river, it will be essential to ensure that the channel is kept clear for shipping 

Planning intents with respect to the coast 

The present planning policy is largely as set out in the development plan which was 
approved by the Minister of Housing and Local Government in 1954 and amended by 
him in 1963. It is the Council’s intention to retain the open character of the area at the 
south-eastern end of the county borough by retaining the use of land between the 
river and Nacton Road for the purposes of public and private open space, school 
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playing fields and Ipswich Airport. They have accepted in principle a proposal by the 
Dock Commission to reclaim the foreshore along the western bank of the river 
between the old Stoke Bathing Place and Bourne Bridge and to provide further quays 
in order to prepare for new trends in trade through the port and to meet the changing 
demands for industry and commerce. 

Ipswich and East Suffolk Joint Advisory Planning Committee 

In 1949 the East Suffolk County Council and the Ipswich County Borough Council 
set up a Joint Advisory Planning Committee. When considering applications for 
planning permissions for development the two Councils are jointly concerned to see 
that the greatest care is exercised to preserve and protect the particular qualities and 
special character of the estuary. 
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ESSEX COUNTY COUNCIL 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. L. A. Leaver, m i mun e, 
mtpi, the County Planning Adviser. 



Description of the coastline 

In this report the coastline of Essex is taken to mean all that land washed by tidal 
water, but excluding the Thames above East Tilbury. The coastal belt which has 
received particular attention is that referred to in the County Council’s Interim Coastal 
Protection Policy which was prepared in accordance with Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government Circular 7/66. It varies in depth from two miles on some estuaries 
to six miles elsewhere and includes considerable areas of the Essex peninsulas. 

Following the final of the four glaciations which affected Essex, the sea inundated 
many coastal valleys, forming the inlets and estuaries of today. The alluvium deposited 
in such areas, and in other quieter stretches of water, is slowly creating the saltings and 
marshes characteristic of so much of this coast. In a few places, notably the north-east 
peninsula where low cliffs of London Clay with some Red Crag occur, sand and shingle 
have accumulated to form beaches. These gently shelving beaches and the shallow 
waters account for the popularity of north-east Essex, but much of the coastline and 
estuaries possess the disadvantages of vast areas of exposed sand or mud at low tides. 

The drainage work of recent centuries has reclaimed much marshland for agricul- 
tural purposes, and sea defences maintain the status quo in many areas. Of those which 
remain exposed to the action of the elements, the more sheltered creeks are subject to 
continued deposition. On the more exposed coast erosion of unprotected cliffs goes 
on aided by the lubricating effect of subsoil water. Breakwaters have been used for 
generations to check the longshore drift of material and encourage the building of 
beaches. This drift amounts to a scour along the coast from Walton-on-the-Naze to 
Colne Point, and has involved increasingly costly defence works in that area. Change 
in other areas does not appear to be marked. The land adjoining the coast and estu- 
aries of Essex is therefore typically low lying and devoid of visually significant vegeta- 
tion. 

The differing characteristics of the Essex estuaries are worth noting briefly. To the 
north, the Stour is wide and shallow below the Cattawade bridge with extensive mud 
flats exposed at low tide. The land along the shores rises steeply. In contrast the rivers 
Colne, Blackwater and Crouch lie in flat country with more gently sloping valleys. 
Only a limited range of development can be considered satisfactory in such landscapes. 
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Before the popular holiday resorts were built, based on the sandy beaches of Essex, 
development was confined to well sited, scattered harbours and fishing posts. These 
have since developed into small resorts or yachting centres, such as West Mersea, 
Brightlingsea and Burnham-on-Crouch. The attractions of the true coastline, and ease 
of access to them, have resulted in a developed frontage of approximately 15 miles out 
of a total of 36 miles. On the estuaries and tidal rivers the proportion of developed 
frontage is less — approximately 24 miles out of a total of 1 12 miles. The Thameside 
frontage is strongly influenced by its proximity to the Port of London and its associ- 
ated industrial and storage development, which is spreading seawards along its shores 
as far as Canvey Island. 

Character and types of development 

Seaside and popular holiday development This is largely concentrated in two areas, the 
north-east Essex peninsula and Southend. It is associated with suitable beaches and 
falls into two main categories — traditional resort development, and caravan/chalet 
development on the periphery of resorts such as Clacton and Jaywick. 

Development associated with larger Essex ports (e.g. Tilbury and Harwich ) This in- 
cludes wharfage, storage facilities and oil refineries. Tilbury is the main passenger 
port for London. New developments are leading to a diversification of its functions to 
include grain handling, timber storage, and the handling of container traffic. 

Development associated with water sports This is scattered and traditionally based 
upon the established centres in rivers and estuaries. Later developments, and the 
permission granted for a marina project at Stansgate, indicate a trend towards the 
building of detached sailing centres. Congested moorings, and limited facilities of 
many of the established centres, are probably responsible for this trend. 

Long established centres which have developed as minor resorts (or, more commonly, 
as dormitory towns, e.g. Frinton and Walton, Dovercourt, Wivenhoe, Maldon, 
Woodham Ferrers). The University of Essex is expected to have an increasingly 
marked effect upon the characters of the dormitory towns in north-east Essex. 

The present level of recreational activity 

Since it first became popular at the turn of the century, north-east Essex has been the 
holiday coast for the north Londoner. Communications from London, especially by 
rail, fostered this pattern of use. A significant proportion of long stay visitors travel 
from the Midlands. The most noticeable development in holiday activity has been the 
remarkable increase in holiday caravan sites over the past decade, accompanied by a 
decline in the established hotel and boarding house trade of coastal towns. These 
trends are brought about by the preference of an increasing population for the infor- 
mal, cheaper family holiday that the caravan camp can provide. There is also evidence 
that the development of self-contained caravan camps, with their own food and gift 
shops, is taking some trade away from the resorts. Provision for residential holidays is 
sparse outside the north-east coast, except for the caravan and chalet areas on Canvey 
and other scattered sites. The available accommodation in the Essex coastal area is 
summarised below in terms of persons. 
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Hotels, boarding 
houses, guest houses 


Holiday 

camps 


Chalets & 
caravans 


Camping 


Total 


North-east Essex 
(Tendring peninsula & 
Mersea Island) 


6,093 


9,700 


52,010 


1,016 


68,819 


Mid-Essex (Tollesbury- 
N. Bank River Crouch) 


405 





9,600 


* 


1 0,005 


Thameside Essex 
(S. of River Crouch) 


108 


2,980 


9,224 


. 


12,312 


Total 


6,606 


1 2,680 


70,834 


1,016 


91,136 



♦Negligible. 



The overwhelming amount of holiday accommodation deriving from chalets or 
caravans stands out from this summary. It is instructive to compare the accommoda- 
tion available on the north-east Essex holiday coast with that used on main holidays 
nationally. 





Accommodation used on main 
holidays — Great Britain* 
1965 


Accommodation used for 
holidays of all types — 
N.E. Essex 1966 




% 


% 


Hotels and boarding-houses, etc. 


42 


6-2 


Rented houses, flats 


8 


1 -8 


Caravan/chalet 


13 


68 0 


Camping 


4 


1 -3 


Holiday camp 


6 


12-7 


Friends, relatives 


25 


100 


Total (including other) 


105** 


100-0 



*The British on holiday, 1951-65, British Travel Association. 
♦♦Overlapping answers possible. 



Detailed information is not available about where holidaymakers in north-east 
Essex come from. The following figures are derived largely from a caravan and chalet 
survey carried out in August 1966. 



Caravan and chalet sites 




Holiday camps 




Greater London 


49% 


Greater London 


80% 


Herts., Cambs. & Suffolk 


27% 


Midlands 


10% 


Essex 


15% 


Southern England 


5% 


Elsewhere 


9% 


West Country 


5% 



Length of stay The British Travel Association estimate the average length of main 
holidays to be between 10 and 1 1 nights. The averages for caravan and chalet sites in 


north-east Essex are as follows : 




stay of less than one week 


9% 


one week 


56% 


two weeks 


31% 


more than two weeks 


4% 



Local estimates of the average stay in hotels and boarding houses range from 5-7 days. 
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Length of season The season generally runs from Easter to the end of September with 
a peak at the end of July and the first two weeks in August. Caravan and chalet sites 
licensed for s umm er use only can open from March 15 until October 31. The hotel 
season begins later, in mid June, and lasts until the third week in September, although 
out-of-season activities include group bookings, such as for conferences. Butlins 
Holiday Camp at Clacton opens from mid May until the end of September and 
accommodates an estimated total of 110,000 over the season, which is extended by 
conference bookings and by opening during the Christmas period. 

Day visitors In addition to the total of resident holidaymakers referred to above is the 
fluctuating, and occasionally overwhelming, volume of day visitors to the coastal area. 
For the purposes of the 1966 survey a fine Sunday in August was taken to represent 
the peak of day tripper activity during the season. It is exceedingly difficult to distin- 
guish day trippers from resident holidaymakers and others. A combination of phased 
car parking counts together with certain traffic counts was used. The estimated totals 
of visitors and their means of transport are shown below. 





Car 


Bus 


Coach 


Train 


Total 


North-east Essex 
Mid -Essex 
Thameside Essex 


61 ,000 
1 2,291 
3,000 


2,400 

309 

1,063 


3,500 


2,500 

55 


69,400 

12,655 

4,063 


Total 


76,291 


3,772 


3,500 


2,555 


86,118 



Day visitor totals for the major resorts of North-East Essex are as follows: Clacton 
27,000, Walton 18,000, Frinton 8,200, and West Mersea 8,200. The figures for Walton 
and West Mersea are considered extraordinary in view of the size of these settlements. 

Pre limin ary investigations of the places of origin of day trippers visiting the north- 
east Essex peninsula on an August Sunday indicate the following figures. These are 
based on studies of the registration origin of day trippers’ vehicles under 3 years old 
and on the place of origin stated on private hire coaches : 



Visitors arriving by car (total 61 ,000) Visitors arriving by coach ( total 3,500) 

from: from: 



London 


40% 


London 


48% 


Essex 


27% 


Essex 


15% 


Herts., Beds., Bucks. 


16% 


Herts. & Bucks. 


15% 


Cambs., Hunts., Lines. 


6% 


Suffolk and Norfolk 


12% 


Midlands 


4% 


Midlands 


7% 


Suffolk and Norfolk 


4% 


Kent 


3% 


Kent 


3% 







This volume of day visitors creates major problems of congestion on roads to the coast 
and in streets and car parks in the coastal area, and harms the amenity of settlements 
on main traffic routes. Day visitors create traffic peaks both on arrival and departure. 
The congestion (on A. 12 in particular) is a recognised feature of summer travel to 
and from the north-east Essex coast. Over and above the day visitor traffic is the 
movement from areas within Essex of motorists who take short local drives for 
pleasure, without seeking any particular destination. Driving for pleasure in Britain 
is the most popular form of family recreation, as it is in the U.S.A. South Essex is 
particularly affected by traffic en route to Southend, which causes congestion and loss 
of amenity on a scale similar to that experienced in north-east Essex. 

Value to the economy The direct value of the resident holidaymaker and day visitor to 
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the local economy is difficult to establish. Only a rough approximation is possible 
Assuming the resident holiday season lasts for sixteen weeks, during this period ac- 
commodation is more or less fully booked for six weeks and half booked for the 
remaining ten weeks. Approximately 90,000 accommodation spaces are available 
(excluding those in touring caravans and for campers and persons staying with friends 
relatives) giving a total of 990,000 person/weeks over the season. Campers and touring 
caravanners are estimated to provide a further 6,000 person/weeks. No accurate 
information is available regarding the volume of holidaymakers staying with friends, 
but in the north-east Essex area it is estimated that for every ten persons of the normal 
resident population there is one holidaymaker staying with friends or relatives for one 
week during the summer. In the remainder of the coastal area a conservative total is 
estimated at 2,500. A total of 10,000 person/weeks for these items give an overall 
total of 1,006,000 person/weeks during the summer season in the coastal study area. 

Figures supplied by the British Travel Association indicate that the average main 
holiday of ten days duration cost £18 in 1965 as against £13 in 1955. This gives an 
average weekly expenditure of 12 guineas inclusive of travel costs. Excluding the latter, 
the sum is estimated at £9 10s. Od. per week. This results in an estimated expenditure 
of £9,554,300 in the coastal belt. It is important, however, to recall that not all this 
sum remains in the county, since many trading premises, caravan sites etc., are owned 
by persons or companies located elsewhere. Also, the above figure is undoubtedly 
increased considerably by the spending of day visitors to the area, a sum particularly 
important to the resorts of north-east Essex. 

Employment The holiday trade of the north-east Essex coastal resorts results in con- 
siderable seasonal fluctuations in employment, but surprisingly little genuine seasonal 
unemployment. This is because large numbers of married women, students and re- 
tired persons are engaged only during the summer. The number of persons locally 
insured in the Clacton employment exchange area in 1965 was only 27 per cent of the 
total population, compared with an estimated 37 per cent for the whole of the Eastern 
Region. At the 1961 Census, the total of occupied persons living in the exchange area 
was 37 • 5 per cent of the whole population compared with the United Kingdom figure 
of 45-4 per cent. These figures illustrate the attractiveness of the area to retired per- 
sons and to workers who commute to Colchester and els where. 85 % of all employment 
is in the service industries. The number of persons engaged in occupations relating to 
the holiday trade continues to rise, but the proportion of such workers to the total is 
falling in parallel with the decline of the established hotel trade and the slow increase in 
industrial opportunities in the town. In terms of rent, rates, profits and employment, 
the holiday industry is therefore of great importance to the economy of north-east 
Essex. No other parts of the Essex coast place such reliance upon this trade. 

Factors affecting future pressures for recreational activity in Essex 

Changes in population Figures published by the General Register Office in Economic 
Trends (No. 157, November 1966) forecast an increase of 2 - 1 million persons between 
1964 and 1981 in the new standard south-east region. No significant changes in the 
population of Greater London are expected within that period, but in the outer met- 
ropolitan area and the remainder of the south-east region an increase of over one 
million persons each is forecast. In the new administrative county of Essex, the Review 
County Development Plan indicated that population would increase from 938,600 in 
1961 to 1,378,600 by 1981. This increase, added to those anticipated in adjoining 
counties, will bring about a considerable rise in recreational activity, particularly in 
day visits to the Essex coast. 
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Increase in disposable incomes This will lead to the taking of more expensive holidays, 
more holidays abroad, and more second and third holidays. It will also encourage 
more sophisticated recreational pursuits, more demand for second dwellings and more 
privately-owned cars. In 1961 there were approximately eight persons to every private 
car in the administrative county. By 1981 there are expected to be three persons per 
private car. 

Increased leisure time The prospect is one of shorter working weeks and more paid 
holidays leading to more recreational journeys, more second holidays and a greater 
diversity of recreational pursuits. It is possible that by 1971 the 40 hour week will be 
normal in industry by which time three weeks paid holiday may also be standard 
throughout industry. 

Increase in higher education This, too, will encourage a greater diversity of recreation, 
and an increase in scientific and artistic activities. The National Plan (1965) envisaged 
an increase of 36% in the total of students in further education in England and Wales 
between 1964/65 and 1969/70. 

Increase in national wealth The National Plan also provided for an increase in the gross 
national product of 25% between 1964 and 1970, but its projected expenditure on 
public works was generally higher, notably expenditure on roads (74% increase). 
The provision of better communications will enlarge the catchment areas for recre- 
ational assets on the Essex coast by reducing journey times. More day visitors to the 
Essex Coast, particularly to those areas with good communications, may therefore be 
expected. The phased improvement of A. 12 is a case in point. 

Because these factors affecting recreational pressures are so numerous and complex, 
increases in particular activities cannot be accurately forecast. It seems inevitable, 
however, that there will be considerable increases in most activities, especially in day 
visits by car to the coastal area and in water based recreation. The survey shows that 
holiday accommodation on the coast is provided very largely by caravans. Pressures 
for the establishment of new caravan sites persist. Pressure for residential develop- 
ment, particularly in the towns and villages of the north-east Essex coast, is high and 
will increase. It will be particularly influenced by the developing University of Essex 
and growth of Colchester and Ipswich. Improved communications with Harwich and 
its development as a port will inevitably stimulate further pressures in the extreme 
north-east. This combination of development and recreational pressures in north-east 
Essex is likely to increase the congestion in this coastal area. 

Sailing club membership is increasing by 5-14% per annum. Moorings associated 
with the traditional centres are already congested. Pressure for improved launching 
and parking facilities will intensify. The sports of power boating and water skiing 
are also increasing in popularity and conflicts between powered craft, sailing craft 
and swimmers are a serious problem in some estuaries and rivers. The need to strength- 
en the law to ensure public safety is becoming increasingly urgent. 

The mounting number of visitors by car to the coastal area will inevitably lead to 
increased use of those areas which are at present relatively wild. The conflicts between 
agriculture, the preservation of natural assets and recreational use require further 
study and resolution. 

In the south of the county, the increasing industrial and port activity on Thameside 
precludes much recreational activity west of Benfleet, with the exception of small 
areas such as Coalhouse Fort. An increase in recreational activity, particularly in 
sailing, may therefore be anticipated in the vicinity of Canvey, Benfleet and Southend. 
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Planning intents with respect to the coast 

The planning authority’s existing policies relating to the Essex coast are set out in the 
Written Statement accompanying the Review County Development Plan and, more 
recently, in the policy document explaining the Interim Coastal Protection Policy. It is 
the intention of the planning authority to implement this policy until such time as 
the more detailed studies of the coast and recreation, at present in progress, are com- 
plete. The planning authority already encourages the improvement of facilities within 
the built up areas on the coast. But the County Council recognises that future pres- 
sures for recreational activity on the coast and elsewhere are likely to be severe and 
they therefore propose to study ways in which such demands may be satisfied as far as 
possible. Firstly it is proposed to study the recreational capacity of existing assets in 
order to determine whether any additional use is possible, consistent with the interests 
of amenity and natural interest. In particular, the environmental capacity of rivers and 
estuaries requires study, both in terms of mooring facilities, access to the water and 
space for sailing. Having regard to the conflicting uses of these areas, it is hoped to 
discover the amount of water based recreation appropriate for these areas as a guide 
to future control. The same principle is applicable to resort towns, beaches and open 
spaces where more efficient use of facilities and redevelopment might increase the 
capacity of such areas. 

Secondly the possible development of inland recreational areas as ‘counter-magnets’ 
to the coast will be studied in an endeavour to mitigate the existing and anticipated 
congestion. The development of the Lea Valley Park and smaller countryside parks, 
together with greater use of inland water areas, are examples of this type of proposal. 

Above all, it is the intention of the planning authority to protect the amenity and 
character of the coastline, and, as far as possible, to improve its appearance. Hitherto, 
it has been their policy to accept in principle that the erection or use of buildings and 
other land for recreational purposes was appropriate within the metropolitan green 
belt. The Interim Coastal Protection Policy reiterates the general policy for the metro- 
politan green belt but does not allow the acceptance in principle of the recreational 
development mentioned above. 

Organisation 

Delegation agreements with coastal districts are all broadly similar, though according 
to their individual wishes the district authorities are, or are not, responsible for en- 
forcement of planning control, enforcement of advertisement control, and the con- 
duct of appeals against decisions given by them. As regards applications for planning 
permission and consent to display advertisements, the authorities having this 
general agreement are, with certain exceptions, obliged to consult the Area Planning 
Officer who carries out the necessary consultations and makes a recommendation as 
to the decision which should be given. If the authority agree with this recommendation 
they may give the decision provided a departure from the county development plan 
is not involved. If they do not agree, or wish to grant permission for development 
constituting a departure, they must refer the application to a County Planning Devel- 
opment Control Sub-Committee at which delegates from local authorities are able to 
state their Council’s case where their recommendation differs from that of the Area 
Planning Officer. The delegation agreement accords the County Council the power to 
issue directions ‘calling in,’ for decision by the County Planning Committee, par- 
ticular applications or classes of applications, e.g. applications for development in 
areas with sewerage difficulties, and applications for the use of land for car breaker’s 
yards. The numbers of decisions on planning applications in the coastal area in the 
years 1963, 1964 and 1965 are shown in the following table. 
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SOUTHEND-ON-SEA COUNTY BOROUGH 
COUNCIL 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. T. B. Hill, c eng, mice, 
m I MUN e,amiwe, the Borough Engineer , Surveyor and Planning Officer. 



Types of coastline 

Southend-on-Sea has a substantially developed sea frontage of miles. Seven and a 
half miles faces the River Thames in the south and two miles faces south-east to the 
North Sea. From Leigh to east of the centre of the town, the hinterland rises steeply 
from the shore to a height of 80 ft. or more, but further east, towards Thorpe Bay and 
Shoeburyness, it is low-lying. 

Because of this location on an estuary the ebbing tide exposes vast areas of fore- 
shore. On the average, the tide recedes about one mile and exposes mud with sand 
and shingle beaches protected by groynes adjacent to the sea wall. The mud appears to 
be decreasing in recent years, possibly as a result of the revised policy of the Port of 
London Authority to tip dredgings on land. 

Character and types of development 

The section of coastline facing south-east at Shoeburyness has half a mile of esplanade 
and public open space. Another \\ miles, partly to the north-east and partly to the 
south-west, is occupied by the Ministry of Defence. The old barracks on the south- 
east corner of the county borough have the best beaches in the area which are con- 
sequently totally inaccessible to the public. The south-facing coastline for 1£ miles is 
used by residents and visitors alike. The area to the north is largely post-war residen- 
tial development. 

From Warwick Road to just west of the Pier (1*4 miles), the character changes to 
that of an area catering for the short-term and day visitors who look for inexpensive 
meals and refreshments, cheap lodgings and abundant amusements. This stretch 
becomes more and more the place for the day visitor towards the western end, with the 
Kursaal, Pier and access to the railway stations. The character changes abruptly west 
of the Pier. From there to Crowstone Avenue (1-4 miles) are cliff gardens for the en- 
joyment of visitors and a residential area to the north where many hotels have been 
converted into flats. Above the esplanade, at the top of the cliff gardens, is the re- 
cently constructed Cliffs Pavilion— a multi-purpose entertainment centre with res- 
taurant and bars. 

The short length of coastline from Crowstone Avenue to Chalkwell Station (0 ■ 45 
miles) is predominantly residential. The seafront road terminates abruptly at the 
station as the coast changes direction. From Chalkwell Station to Bell Wharf (0 • 83 
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miles), the land is cut off from the seafront by the railway, and there is no vehicular 
access. There is no through-way (except by footpath) from east to west along the 
front. The land north of the railway is mainly residential with a stretch of cliff gardens. 

From Bell Wharf to Leigh Station (0-15 miles) are the local industries of fishing and 
boat-building. This is the High Street of Old Leigh and many old houses are still 
occupied. West of Leigh Station, the Creek begins and marshes are being reclaimed by 
controlled tipping to form open spaces. 

Trends in holiday and recreational traffic 

The following table shows the annual numbers of seasonal visitors between 1956 and 
1965. There has been a large increase in the numbers of day visitors and a complemen- 
tary decrease in the numbers coming to stay on holiday. This trend is the result of 
the more widespread ownership of cars and the electrification of the railway. It has 
brought about a decline in the number of hotels and boarding houses and their con- 
version into flats, especially in the area between Southend and Westcliff. 

Total number of visitors during summer season (day and period) 



1956 


5,108,000 


1957 


5,961,000 


1958 


6,077,000 


1959 


7,043,000 


1960 


5,043,000 


1961 


6,001,000 


1962 


6,051,000 


1963 


5,647,000 


1964 


6,259,000 


1965 


6,300,000 



The holiday season is extended by the illuminations and runs from Whitsunside to 
mid-October. Another noticeable trend is that more and more day visitors are coming 
to the town on a pleasant day in winter. The visitors undoubtedly contribute to the 
prosperity of the shops, boarding houses and hotels. The town becomes less dependent 
on them, however, as other industrial and business employment is developed. 

Coming pressures and coastal planning problems 

The peninsula between the River Thames and the River Crouch is an ideal area for 
yachtsmen. The many creeks and rivers are used by the owners of a multitude of 
small boats of various types. There are about 2,000 moorings in the county borough on 
the foreshore at points from Shoebury to Leigh Creek. This figure increases by some 
30 to 40 moorings each year. As the population continues to grow so will the popu- 
larity of small boat sailing, probably at an even greater rate. This will undoubtedly 
result in the building of marinas in due course. 

The numbers of visitors coming by car will also continue to increase. It is not 
possible to contemplate the provision of parking facilities for peak demands without 
large reclamation from the sea. Fortunately this is a relatively cheap and easy propo- 
sition because of the flat foreshore. 
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Planning intents with respect to the coast 

Powers were obtained in the Southend-on-Sea Corporation Act, 1947, to reclaim 
large areas at Leigh, including some 58 acres south of the footpath between Chalkwell 
Station and Bell Wharf. It is intended to construct a sea wall here at a higher level 
and to reclaim a certain area by controlled tipping and provide various facilities. The 
scheme allows for the construction of a new road from Chalkwell Station to Leigh at 
foreshore level with associated car parks at a lower level, and for the other areas to be 
used for gardens, boating and bathing facilities, a marina, yacht clubs and for various 
areas of landscaping. 

A similar though much smaller scheme is also proposed in the Shorefields area, 
between Westcliff and Southend. It is further proposed that the seafront road, which is 
to be extended to Leigh in the scheme for reclamation, should be extended along the 
line of the railway to Benfleet, thus connecting with the new Canvey Island approach. 
This route should become, with the arterial road (A 127), the major approach route 
to the county borough. 

The area of Leigh Old Town will shortly require a major redevelopment. A master 
plan for the development of the Old Town at Leigh and the marshland area to the 
west and south is to be prepared by a joint team of local authority staff. 
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LAND USE STATISTICS 



Length of coastline 

A number of measurements have been made of the length of the coastline of England 
and Wales. That the results have varied is a reflection of the problem of definition. 
It is no simple matter to decide which parts of estuaries and inlets should be included 
as being ‘coastal’ and which excluded; the tidal range may be considerable. 

For the purposes of the coastal conference reports the coastline has been measured 
afresh by the National Parks Commission along the high water mark shown on 1 
inch to 1 mile Ordnance Survey maps. Inlets have been included only in so far as they 
are considered to be ‘arms of the sea,’ for example below the lowest ferry point. Maps 
held by the Commission show the actual line along which measurements were taken. 
Except where otherwise stated, all mileages in the tables, and references to ‘coastal 
frontage,’ apply to this line. 

On this basis the report area is shown to contain 260-9 miles of coastline, the 
breakdown within counties and county boroughs being shown in Table 1. For the 
reasons mentioned, the frontages of the counties and county boroughs quoted in the 
table may differ from those quoted by some of the Planning Officers in their reports 
in Part Two. 

The coastal belt 

It may generally be accepted that ‘the coast’ includes more than the inter-tidal fore- 
shore and the adjoining cliffs or saltings, but there is no universally accepted definition 
of a coastal zone or belt. For the purposes of the coastal conferences it was left gener- 
ally to the discretion of the local planning authorities to map land use information 
relating to the coastal zone, and this has been summarised on the map at the end of 
this report. As will be seen, the coastal zone so chosen varies considerably in width. 

For the purpose of analysing and comparing the various categories of protected and 
other land adjoining or near the coastline, it has, however, been considered preferable 
to use a directly comparable basis for the whole country. The ‘coastal belt’ therefore 
has been taken to include all land within one mile of the ‘coastal frontage’ as defined 
above. Except where otherwise stated, all acreages in the tables, and references to the 
‘coastal belt,’ apply to the strip of land contained within this definition. 

In the report area this belt (which, it must be emphasised, served only as a basis for 
measurement) comprises some 148,585 acres made up as follows: East Suffolk C.C. 
33,568 ac., Essex C.C. 55,782 ac., Great Yarmouth C.B. 3,226 ac., Norfolk C.C. 
50,531 ac., and Southend-on-Sea C.B. 5,478 acres. 
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Developed coastal frontage 

The extent to which the coastal frontage is substantially built-up is shown in Table 2. 
This indicates that 26 • 8 % of the coast in the report area may be regarded as ‘devel- 
oped’ or committed for development. 



Protective ownerships and classifications 

Table 3 shows that 14-6% of the coastal frontage is covered by one or more forms 
of protective ownership, which cover 5-8% of the coastal belt. 17% of the frontage 
and 8 • 2 % of the coastal belt are covered by nationally defined areas which infer some 
degree of protection (Table 4). In the main these are additional to the protective 
ownerships, but it should be noted that some areas included in Table 3 may overlap 
with those in Table 4. 



Policies of protection 

Table 6 shows the extent to which the coastal frontage and coastal belt are covered by 
protective policies of local planning authorities. A distinction is drawn between policies 
forming part of the development plan and others, less formal in nature, which never- 
theless have been adopted by resolution of the authority concerned. It should be noted, 
however, that in some cases local planning authorities have included areas of existing 
development within the areas covered by protective policies. Excluding areas to which 
the normal ‘white land’ policy of restricting development applies, 56 % of the coastal 
frontage and 59 • 1 % of the coastal belt in the report area are covered by specific 
policies restricting new development. 



Defence and other Government land 

The extent to which portions of the coast are held by Government Departments for 
defence and other purposes is shown in Table 5, which indicates that, for the report 
area as a whole, 10 • 4 % of the coastal frontage is used in this way. 



Table 1 : Length of coastline 



Local Planning Authority 


Coastal 

Frontage 

(miles) 




East Suffolk C.C. 


52-5 




Essex C.C. 


97-2 




Great Yarmouth C.B. 


5-6 




Norfolk C.C. 


96-1 




Southend-on-Sea C.B. 


9-5 




TOTAL for report area 


260-9 
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Table 2: Extent of developed coastal frontage 
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Table 3: Protective ownerships 



(a) along coastal frontage (measurements in miles) 



Local Planning 
Authority 


National 

Trust 


Forestry 


National 


Local 


Local 

Authority 1 




Total 


mission 


Reserves 


Reserves 




miles 


%3 


East Suffolk C.C. 


- 


- 


3-8 


- 


1 -8 


1 -3 


6-9 


13-1 


Essex C.C. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


3-0 


0-8 


3-8 


3-9 


Great Yarmouth C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


— 


- 


- 


— 


— 


Norfolk C.C. 


15-0 


- 


5-7 


3-0 


- 


3-8 


27-5 


28-6 


Southend-on-Sea 

C.B. 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


TOTAL for report area 


15-0 


— 


9-5 


3-0 


4-8 


5-9 


38-2 


14 - 6 * 



(b) within coastal belt (measurements in acres) 



Local Planning 
Authority 


National 

Trust 


Forestry 

Com- 

mission 


National 

Nature 

Reserves 


Local 

Nature 

Reserves 


Local 

Authority 1 




Total 




acres 


%3 


East Suffolk C.C. 


- 


723-2 


524-8 


— 


240-0 


1,107-2 


2,595-2 


7-7 


Essex C.C. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


576 0 


147-2 


723-2 


1-3 


Great Yarmouth C.B. 


— 


- 


- 


— 


224-0 


— 


224-0 


7-0 


Norfolk C.C. 


384-0 


38-4 


1,488-8 


576-0 


— 


2,279-2 


4,766-4 


9-4 


Southend-on-Sea 

C.B. 


— 


— 


__ 


— 


335-9 


— 


335-9 


6-1 


TOTAL for report area 


384-0 


761 -6 


2,013-6 


576-0 


1,375-9 


3,533-6 


8,644-7 


5 - 8 * 



* % of total coast within report area. 



'Including large parks. 2 e.g. commons, etc. 

3 % of total coast within local planning authority's area. 
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Table 4: Other protective classifications 



(a) along coastal frontage (measurements in miles) 



Local Planning 
Authority 


National 

Parks 


Confirmed 
Areas of 
Outstanding 
Natural 
Beauty 


Sites of 

Scientific 

Interest 


Total 


miles 


%i 


East Suffolk C.C. 


- 


- 


9-6 


9-6 


18-3 


Essex C.C. 


- 


- 


16-7 


16-7 


17-2 


Great Yarmouth C.B. 


- 


- 


— 


— 


— 


Norfolk C.C. 


- 


- 


18-1 


18-1 


18-8 


Southend-on-Sea C.B. 


- 


- 


— 


— 


— 


TOTAL for report area 


— 


~ 


44-4 


44-4 


17 - 0 * 



(b) within coastal belt (measurements in acres) 



Local Planning 
Authority 


National 

Parks 


Confirmed 
Areas of 
Outstanding 
Natural 
Beauty 


Sites of 
Scientific 
Interest 


Total 


acres 


%» 


East Suffolk C.C. 


— 


— 


3,328-0 


3,328-0 


9-9 


Essex C.C. 


- 


- 


7,163-2 


7,163-2 


12-8 


Great Yarmouth C.B. 


— 


- 


— 


— 


— 


Norfolk C.C. 


- 


- 


1,617-6 


1,617-6 


3-2 


Southend-on-Sea C.B. 


— 


- 


— 


— 


— 


TOTAL for report area 


— 


— 


12,108-8 


1 2,1 08 ■ 8 


8 - 2 * 



* % of total coast within report area. 



10 /o of total coast within local planning authority's area. 
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Table 5: Areas held for Defence purposes or by 
Government departments 1 



Local Planning 
Authority 


Coastal 

Frontage 


Within 
Coastal Belt 


miles 


% 2 


acres 


% 2 


East Suffolk C.C. 


12-8 


24-4 


3,421 -2 


102 


Essex C.C. 


12-0 


12-4 


6,143-2 


110 


Great Yarmouth C.B. 


- 


- 


— 


— 


Norfolk C.C. 


0-3 


0-3 


57-6 


0-1 


Southend-on-Sea C.B. 


2-0 


21-1 


377-6 


6-9 


TOTAL for report area 


27-1 


10 - 4 * 


9,999-6 


6 - 7 * 



* % of total coast within report area. 



1 0ther than Forestry Commission or Nature Conservancy. 
z % of total coast within local planning authority's area. 
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Table 6: Policies of protection 



(a) along coastal frontage (measurements in miles) 



Local Planning 
Authority 


Policies of 
Protection in 
Development 
Plan 


Other 
Policies of 
Protection 2 


Total 


miles 


% 3 


East Suffolk C.C. 


31 -0 — 


31 0 


590 


Essex C.C. 


24-7 


30 0 


54-7 


56-4 


Great Yarmouth C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


— 


Norfolk C.C. 


7-2 


53-2 


60-4 


62-9 


Southend-on-Sea C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


TOTAL for report area 


62-9 


83-2 


146-1 


56 0 * 



(b) within coastal belt (measurements in acres) 



Local Planning 
Authority 


Policies of 
Protection in 
Development 
Plan 


Other 
Policies of 
Protection 2 


Total 


acres 


% 3 


East Suffolk C.C. 


19,769-6 


- 


19,769-6 


590 


Essex C.C. 


16,403-2 


25,215-6 


41,618-8 


74-5 


Great Yarmouth C.B. 


- 


- 


— — 


Norfolk C.C. 


1,548-8 


25,002-4 


26,551 -2 


52 5 


Southend-on-Sea C.B. 


- 


- 


— 


— 


TOTAL for report area 


37,721 -6 


50,218-0 


87,939-6 


59 - 1 * 



* % of total coast within report area. 



M.e. where local planning authorities intend substantially to prohibit new development. 
2 e.g. adopted by resolution but not yet in development plan. 

3 % of total coast within local planning authority’s area. 
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THE RETIRED POPULATION 



The growing number of elderly people who wish to retire to the seaside brings about 
major pressures on some parts of the coast. Besides creating a demand for develop- 
ment this leisured section of the community make demands on recreational facilities; 
and by upsetting the age balance of local populations they give rise to certain social 
problems. It was decided, therefore to make a statistical study so as to compare the 
extent of retirement to the coast, region by region. The scale of the changes along 
the East Anglian coast is shown in the accompanying statistical table and diagrams 
and described in the following brief comment. 

Population 

At the 1961 census there were just over 901,000 people living along the coasts of East 
Anglia of whom 18-7% were of pensionable age. The national percentage was 14-8. 
The number of pensionable people living along this coast had risen by almost 27,500 
since 1951 when they constituted 17-0 % of a population of 825,400. 

Distribution of pensionable population 

Except for parts of the Norfolk coast, the pensionable population is higher than the 
national average along the East Anglian coasts. The greatest concentrations, however, 
occur in the coastal resorts. Of the 12 districts having over 20 % pensionable popula- 
tion, 10 were resorts. Both the districts with over 30% pensionable population are also 
resorts. 

Growth of pensionable population 

During the decade 1951-1961 the pensionable population of England and Wales rose 
by 1 % from 13 • 8 % of the total population to 14- 8 %. On these coasts it increased by 
1*7% from 17-0% to 18-7%. In most places the rate of increase only slightly ex- 
ceeded the national rate and in all three counties there are districts which sustained a 
decrease. 

However, the rate of increase considerably exceeded the national rate in a few dis- 
tricts, notably in the four coastal resorts in which the pensionable population in- 
creased by 5 % or more. 

Conclusion 

Along much of the East Anglian coasts the pensionable population is only slightly 
higher than the national average and is either decreasing or increasing only slightly. 
However in the coastal resorts the pensionable population levels are high and are 
often rapidly increasing, and this is a factor to be taken into account in the planning of 
these coasts. 
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Table 7: Changes in pensionable populations of 
coastal and adjacent areas, 1951-61 

Part One : Norfolk 





1951 


Census 




1961 


Census 




lnter- 
censal 
in per- 
centage 
of pen- 
sioners 


Administrative area 


Total Pension- Pension- 

popula- able pop- able pop. 
tion ulation as % of 

total 
pop. 


Total Pension- Pension- 

popula- able pop- able pop. 
tion ulation as % of 

total 
pop. 


Marshland R.D. 


1 6,570 


2,057 


12-4 


16,994 


2,360 


13-9 


1 -5 


Kings Lynn M.B. 


26,716 


3,702 


13-8 


27,536 


4,133 


14-9 


1 -1 


Freebridge Lynn R.D. 


10,998 


1,780 


16-2 


11,940 


1,939 


16-3 


0-1 


Docking R.D. 


17,534 


3,022 


17-3 


18,322 


3,106 


17-0 


-0-3 


Hunstanton U.D. 


3,419 


720 


21-0 


4,860 


800 


16-5 


-4-5 


Walsingham R.D. 
Wells- next-the-Sea 


22,893 


2,871 


12 6 


20,890 


2,951 


14-2 


1 -6 


U.D. 


2,592 


465 


18-0 


2,491 


481 


19-4 


1 -4 


Erpingham R.D. 


1 9,448 


3,361 


17-3 


1 8,479 


3,844 


21-0 


3-7 


Sheringham U.D. 


4,807 


1,150 


23-9 


4,846 


1,245 


25-9 


2-0 


Cromer U.D. 


4,719 


945 


20-0 


4,892 


1,226 


25 ■ 1 


5-1 


North Walsham U.D. 


4,733 


936 


19-6 


5,014 


1,014 


20-2 


0-6 


Smallburgh R.D. 


1 8,429 


2,879 


15-3 


17,376 


3,1 57 


18-3 


3-0 


Blofield and Flegg R.D. 


32,113 


5,318 


16-6 


34,954 


6,448 


18-5 


1 -9 


Great Yarmouth C.B. 


51,105 


8,217 


16-1 


52,970 


9,358 


17-7 


1 -6 


TOTAL 


236,076 


37,423 


15-8 


241 ,564 


42,062 


174 


1 -6 


Total for whole of 
















Norfolk 


548,062 


84,456 


15-4 


561,071 


94,356 


16-8 


1 -4 



Part Two : East Suffolk 





1951 


Census 




1961 


Census 




Inter- 
censal 
in per- 
centage 
of pen- 
sioners 


Administrative area 


Total Pension- Pension- 

popula- able pop- able pop. 
tion ulation as % of 

total 
pop. 


Total Pension- Pension- 

popula- able pop- able pop. 
tion ulation as % of 

total 
pop. 


Lothingland R.D. 


1 4,71 6 


2,477 


16 8 


1 6,034 


2,967 


18-6 


1 -8 


Lowestoft M.B. 


42,834 


6,726 


158 


45,730 


7,873 


17 2 


1 -4 


Southwold M.B. 


2,473 


681 


27-4 


2,234 


776 


34-9 


7-5 


Blyth R.D. 

Leiston-cum-Sizewell 


19,281 


3,503 


18-2 


1 8,600 


3,552 


19-1 


0-9 


U.D. 


4,056 


774 


19-2 


4,121 


856 


20-8 


1 -6 


Saxmundham U.D. 


1,438 


288 


20-0 


1,543 


302 


19-6 


-0-4 


Aldeburgh M.B. 


2,689 


573 


21-4 


3,007 


668 


22-1 


0-7 


Debden R.D. 


26,41 3 


4,663 


17-8 


32,309 


5,229 


16-3 


-1 -5 


Woodbridge U.D. 


5,340 


1,013 


18-9 


5,951 


1,138 


19-2 


0-3 


Felixstowe U.D. 


15,081 


2,939 


19-4 


17,296 


3,740 


21-6 


2-2 


Ipswich C.B. 


1 07,41 8 


1 5,052 


14-0 


117,395 


17,690 


15 1 


1 -1 


Samford R.D. 


1 5,1 53 


2,400 


15-9 


14,509 


2,585 


17-8 


1 -9 


TOTAL 


256,892 


41,089 


160 


278,729 


47,376 


17-0 


1 -0 


Total for whole of 














0-8 


East Suffolk 


321,909 


51,548 


160 


343,056 


58,209 


16-8 
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Changes in pensionable populations of coastal and 
adjacent areas, 1951-61 



Part Three : Essex 





1951 Census 




1961 Census 




Inter- 
censal 
in per- 
centage 
of pen- 
sioners 


Administrative area 


Total 

popula- 

tion 


Pension- Pension- 
able pop- able pop. 
ulation as % of 
total 
pop. 


Total 

popula- 

tion 


3 ension- Pension- 
able pop- able pop. 
ulation as % of 
total 
pop. 


Harwich M.B. 


14,069 


1,761 


12-5 


13,699 


2,045 


14-9 


2-4 


Tendring R.D. 


24,434 


4,223 


17-4 


24,733 


4,649 


18-8 


1 -4 


Frinton & Walton U.D. 


8,451 


1,932 


22-8 


9,576 


2,955 


31-0 


8-2 


Clacton U.D. 


24,066 


5,686 


23-5 


27,572 


8,152 


29-5 


6-0 


Brightlingsea U.D. 


4,502 


983 


21-8 


4,801 


1,143 


23-8 


2-0 


Lexden & Winstree U.D. 


22,731 


3,864 


17-0 


22,861 


4,272 


18-7 


1 -7 


West Mersea U.D. 


2,941 


664 


22-6 


3,140 


784 


250 


2-4 


Maldon R.D. 


14,936 


2,759 


18-6 


1 6,341 


2,917 


179 


-0-7 


Maldon M.B. 


9,726 


1,684 


17-3 


1 0,509 


1,892 


18-0 


0-7 


Burnham-on-Crouch, 

U.D. 


3,965 


769 


19-4 


4,1 67 


866 


20-7 


1 -3 


Rochford R.D. 


19,664 


3,690 


18-7 


30,306 


5,389 


17-8 


-0-9 


Southend-on-Sea C.B. 


151,806 


28,330 


18 ■ 7 


1 65,093 


35,21 1 


21 4 


2-7 


Benfleet U.D. 


19,882 


3,882 


19-6 


32,395 


5,731 


17-8 


-1 -8 


Canvey Island U.D. 


11,258 


2,117 


18-8 


1 5,605 


2,841 


18-2 


-0-6 


TOTAL 


332,431 


62,334 


18-8 


380,798 


78,847 


20-6 


1 -8 


Total for whole of 
Essex 


2,044,964 


273,905 


13-4 


2,288,058 


329,568 


14-4 


1 -0 


Total for coasts of 
















East Anglia 


825,399 


140,846 


17-0 


901,091 


1 68,285 


18-7 


1 -7 
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Pensionable Population Distribution 

based on the 1 961 Census 
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FIGURE 3 - Coastal eyesores - overleaf 
(see note on page V). 
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Incompatible unauthorised development 
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MILES 



APPENDIX ONE 

THE POWERS AVAILABLE 



An outline of legislation relevant to 
coastal preservation and development 



Digest of planning legislation 

1. We have in this country what is probably the most comprehensive and highly developed 
system of land use planning in the world. With certain minor exceptions, it covers all land 
in both town and country, and all kinds of development including material changes in the 
use of land and buildings as well as building and civil engineering operations. Legislation 
on the subject has evolved through a long series of Acts beginning with the Housing, Town 
Pla nni ng, etc.. Act 1909, but it is now for the most part consolidated in the Town and 
Country Planning Act of 1962. The central features of the system are: 

(a) the development plans, which show the broad purposes for which land is intended to 
be used, and 

(b) control of development in detail by the grant or refusal of planning permission. 



Planning authorities 

2. The 1962 Act designates county and county borough councils as the ‘local planning 
authorities’ responsible for administering the Act, subject to the overall responsibility 
vested in the Minister of Housing and Local Government and the Secretary of State for 
Wales. In certain circumstances a Joint Planning Board (representing two or more county 
or county borough councils) can be set up as the planning authority. This has been done 
in the case of two of the National Parks. 

3. County councils may with the consent of the Minister delegate certain of their functions 
(planning control and the enforcement of planning control) to county district councils, 
i.e. borough, urban and rural district councils. Any county district (outside the National 
Parks and the metropolitan areas) whose population exceeds 60,000 is entitled to claim 
delegated powers as of right. The majority of county councils have exercised their power 
to delegate, though the degree of delegation varies. Most delegation agreements contain 
a provision requiring decisions on planning applications to be agreed with an official of 
the county council before the decision is issued, or in the event of disagreement to be 
referred to a joint committee of the district and county councils. It is not unusual for 
agreements to reserve major proposals for development for the decision of the county 
council. In most cases the delegation of powers of development control to county districts 
follows a similar pattern in National Parks and in other areas of high landscape value 
as elsewhere. 
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Development plans 

4. Every planning authority must prepare a development plan indicating the manner in 
which they propose that land in their area should be used, whether by way of develop- 
ment or otherwise, and the stages by which the development is to be carried out. The 
plan must be reviewed at least once in every period of five years, reckoned after the date 
of approval. 

5. Development plans commonly take the form of maps drawn to a scale of 1 inch to 
the mile (the county map) which show broadly the development proposals for the area, 
supplemented by town maps on the larger scale of 6 inches to the mile covering each town 
in the area in more detail. Each map is accompanied by a programme map showing the 
stages in which development is proposed and also by a written statement which sets out 
the proposals of the authority, statistical information and statements of the policies that 
will be applied in exercising development control. Development plans may designate 
land to be acquired compulsorily by public authorities, and define areas intended for 
comprehensive redevelopment. 

6. The boundaries of Green Belts, National Parks, designated Areas of Outstanding 
Natural Beauty, Nature Reserves, areas of great landscape value, and areas of special 
scientific interest are shown in development plan maps, and relevant control policies are 
indicated in the written statements. Elsewhere open countryside may be shown as ‘white 
land’ where existing land uses are expected generally to remain unchanged. 

7. Development plans, and amendments to them, require the Minister’s approval. Before 
this copies must be placed on deposit for public inspection and the submission to the 
Minister must be advertised, allowing not less than six weeks for objections to the pro- 
visions of the plan to be lodged with the Minister. 

8. Where objections to the plan are made, the Minister holds a public local inquiry at 
which the objectors and the local planning authority are heard. He may then approve 
the plan or the amendment with or without modifications. 

9. Once approved the plan becomes the framework within which the planning authority 
carries out its second main function — development control. 

Control of development 

10. The Act provides that planning permission shall be required for any development 
of land. Development is defined as the carrying out of any building, engineering, mining 
or other operations in, on, over or under land; or the making of any material change in 
the use of building or other land. 

11. A number of operations and uses of land are excluded from the definition of ‘develop- 
ment’. Of these the more important are: 

(a) Works for the maintenance, improvement or alteration of a building which affect 
only the interior of the building, or do not materially affect its external appearance. 

(b) The use of buildings or other land within the curtilage of a dwelling house for any 
purpose incidental to the enjoyment of the dwelling house. 

(c) The use of any land for the purposes of agriculture or forestry, including the use of 
any building occupied together with land so used. 

(d) Changes of use within a class included in the Use Classes Order. (See para. 38.) 

(e) Works carried out by a highway authority for the maintenance or improvement of 
a road on land within the boundary of the road. 

12. An application for planning permission must be made to the appropriate county, 
borough or county district council, and must be accompanied by a plan showing the 
land and such other plans as are necessary to describe the development. Applications for 
consent to the erection of buildings may be made in ‘outline’, i.e. they may ask merely 
for the principle of the development to be approved, leaving the details to be approved 
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at a later stage. Every planning application must be accompanied by a certificate stating 
either that the applicant is the owner or has a tenancy of the land; or that he had served 
notice of his application on the owners who are known to him or has advertised in the 
local press for the benefit of those owners who are unknown to him. If there is an agri- 
cultural tenancy, the tenant must be notified of the application. 

13. Proposals for certain kinds of development must be advertised in the local press 
before application for planning permission is made; these include sewage disposal works, 
refuse tips, slaughterhouses, public lavatories, theatres, cinemas and bingo saloons or 
other buildings for indoor games. 

14. An application for permission to erect an industrial building of more than 5,000 sq. 
ft. area must be accompanied by a certificate from the Board of Trade indicating that 
the proposal is consistent with the Government’s policy for the distribution of industry. 

15. In dealing with an application for planning permission a planning authority must 
have regard to the provisions of the development plan, so far as they are material to the 
application, and to any other material considerations. They must also take into account 
any representations they may have received from people upon whom notice of the appli- 
cation has been served (para. 12); or foil owing the advertisement of an application (para. 13). 
It should be noted that the provisions of the development plan are not necessarily decisive: 
there may be ‘other material considerations’. These must however be properly related to 
town and country planning, e.g. the effect of the development on the landscape, or traffic 
implications. 

16. In the case of certain kinds of development the planning authority must consult other 
authorities before coming to a decision. They must, for example, consult the Minister of 
Transport before allowing development affecting a trunk road. They must consult the 
Minister of Agriculture before refusing permission for development which is required for 
the purposes of agriculture. They must consult the National Coal Board in the case of 
development in an area in which the Board have an interest. The Minister of Transport 
has power to direct the local planning authority to refuse permission, or to impose con- 
ditions on the grant of permission. In all other cases the authority consulted can only 
advise the planning authority; the advice need not be acted on, although it usually is. 

17. The planning authority is required to give its decision on an application within 
2 months (3 months in the case of development affecting a trunk road) unless the applicant 
agrees in writing to extend the time. The decision may be to refuse permission, to give 
permission outright or to give permission subject to conditions. 

18. Conditions attached to the grant of planning permission must concern the development 
being permitted, and they must properly relate to planning considerations. Conditions 
dealing with other matters, e.g. public health, byelaws, no matter how desirable in them- 
selves, have no proper place in a planning permission. Conditions may relate to the land 
included in the application, or they may relate to other land under the control of the 
applicant provided that they are expedient for or in the interests of the development being 
permitted. For example, permission may be granted for the erection of an office block 
subject to the condition that other land nearby which is owned by the applicant shall be 
used as a car park for the offices. 

19. Permission may be granted for an unlimited period, or it may be limited in time. 
Unless it is stated to ensure only for the benefit of a named person, a permission runs 
with the land and may be exercised by any person having an interest in the land. 

20. Where permission is refused or is granted subject to conditions, or where the authority 
fails to issue a decision within the prescribed time, the applicant may appeal to the Minister, 
and in reaching his decision the Minister must also have regard to the matters set out in 
para. 15. (See also paras. 29 and 30.) 
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Development not in accord with the development plan 

21. It follows from what has been said (para. 15) that a planning authority may give 
permission for development which does not accord with the development plan. But if 
they propose to grant permission for development which in their view constitutes a sub- 
stantial departure from the provisions of the plan they must refer the application to the 
Minister. He may then either authorise the authority to grant permission or direct them 
not to do so; or call the application in for his own decision. In the latter case the proposal 
is usually advertised and a public inquiry held if there are objections. 

Development by Government departments 

22. The Crown is not subject to the provisions of the Act, so that planning permission is 
not required for development by Government Departments, but in practice any Department 
proposing to carry out development first consults the local planning authority. If agreement 
cannot be reached the matter is referred to the Minister of Housing and Local Government, 
and he acts as arbitrator between the parties. 

Development by local authorities 

23. In general, development by local authorities requires an application to the local 
planning authority for planning permission (but see paragraph 40 in connection with 
minor works which are permitted by the General Development Order). Exceptionally, 
development by a local planning authority in its own area is deemed to have been granted 
planning permission when the authority formally resolves to carry out the development, 
unless the case needs to be referred to the Minister as a departure from the development 
plan (para. 21). In this case the planning authority is required to make application to the 
Minister. 

Development by statutory undertakers 

24. Development by statutory undertakers requires an application for planning per- 
mission in the ordinary way, except in the case of electricity power stations and overhead 
electricity lines (but see para. 40 in connection with minor works which are permitted by 
the General Development Order). If permission is refused, or is granted conditionally, any 
appeal from the undertakers lies jointly to the Minister of Housing and Local Government 
and to the Minister responsible for the undertaking. 

25. Proposals for power stations and overhead electricity lines (other than service lines) 
require the consent of the Minister of Power under the Electricity Acts. When this consent 
is given, the Minister of Power also directs that planning permission shall be deemed to 
be granted, either unconditionally or subject to such conditions as he may direct. The 
legislation contains a procedure for consulting local planning authorities and for advertise- 
ment of the proposal in the local press. Objection by the local planning authority, unless 
withdrawn, must be followed by a local inquiry, and in practice such inquiries concerning 
power stations and major overhead line proposals are conducted jointly by Inspectors 
from both the Ministry of Power and the Ministry of Housing and Local Government. 
In all other cases of overhead lines where amenity is an issue the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government is consulted. 

26. The laying of long distance pipelines is dealt with under a similar procedure. 

Publicity for planning applications 

27. Each planning authority is required to keep a register in which brief details of every 
planning application must be recorded within 14 days of receipt. Once the decision has 
been given, that too must be entered in the register. The register must be available for 
inspection by the public at all reasonable hours. 
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28. As mentioned above (para. 13) certain kinds of application must be advertised in 
advance by the applicant. In all other cases the planning authority is at liberty to take 
whatever steps it thinks necessary in order to ensure that it is sufficiently informed to take 
the right decision. In many cases the authority will be able to decide the application from 
its own local knowledge. In others it may consider it advisable to advertise the proposal 
in the press in order to ascertain local opinion; to seek the views of local amenity and civic 
societies; or to consult the local panel of architects or the Royal Fine Art Commission 
where matters of design are concerned. It is for the planning authority to decide, in the 
light of all the circumstances, whether or not such consultations are desirable in any given 
case. 

Rights of appeal 

29. Where a planning authority refuse permission for development, or grant permission 
subject to conditions, or fail to give a decision within the statutory period, an aggrieved 
applicant may within one month appeal to the Minister of Housing and Local Government 
or the Secretary of State for Wales. Either the appellant or the planning authority may 
require the Minister to afford them a right to be heard before a decision is reached on the 
appeal, or they may agree that the appeal be decided on the written representations of the 
parties. 

30. An appeal against a planning decision is a matter between the appellant, the planning 
authority and the Minister. There is no legal right for third parties to intervene, but in 
practice the Minister will take into account any representations which a third party may 
make, provided that he is willing for his representations to be made available to the appellant 
and the planning authority. Where a local inquiry is held into an appeal, it is usual for 
notice of the inquiry to be given either in the local press, or by posting a notice on the site. 

31. The Minister’s decision is final as respects the merits of the proposal; but an appeal 
lies to the High Court on a point of law. 

Revocation and modification orders 

32. Where planning permission has been granted for the development of land, the planning 
authority (or in default the Minister) may by order revoke or modify the permission at 
any time before the development is completed, if in their opinion such action is expedient 
having regard to the development plan and to any other material consideration. There is 
a right of appeal against the order, and a right of compensation if it is confirmed. Such 
an order does not become operative until it has been confirmed by the Minister. 

Discontinuance orders 

33. If it appears to a local planning authority (or in default to the Minister) that it is 
expedient in the interests of the proper planning of the area (including the interest of amenity) 
that any use of land should cease, or be subject to conditions; or that any buildings or 
works should be altered or removed, they may by order require the discontinuance of the 
use, or impose conditions on its continuance; or require the alteration or removal of the 
buildings or works. Again, such an order does not become operative until it has been 
confirmed by the Minister; there is a right of appeal; and a right of compensation if it is 
confirmed. 

Enforcement of planning control 

34. If development is carried out without planning permission, or any conditions im- 
posed by a planning permission are not complied with, the planning authority may serve 
an enforcement notice on the owner and occupier, or on any other person having an 
interest in the land. 

35. Such a notice must be served within 4 years of the carrying out of the development, 
or of the failure to comply with the conditions. It must specify the steps required to remove 
or discontinue the development or to comply with the condition. 
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36. There is a right of appeal to the Minister against the notice. The Minister may uphold 
the notice; quash it; vary it; or grant permission for the development in question. Before 
reaching his decision on an appeal the Minister must hear the parties if they so wish. 

37. Once an enforcement notice has become effective, compliance with its requirements 
can be enforced in the magistrates’ courts. (Penalty may be a fine of £100 and a daily 
penalty of £20.) 

The Use Classes Order, 1963 (S.L. 1963 No. 708) 

38. Reference has already been made to this order (para. 11(d)). The purpose of the 
order is to classify uses of land which are similar for planning purposes, and to declare 
that a change from one use to another within the same class shall not be development, 
and shall not need planning permission. 

The General Development Order (S.I. 1963 No. 709) 

39. This order serves two main purposes — to set out the procedure for dealing with planning 
applications (already explained above) and to give a blanket permission for certain classes 
of development. 

40. Article 3 of the order gives planning permission for the classes of development set 
out in the First Schedule to the order, and in respect of this development no application 
for planning permission need be made. The schedule contains 23 classes of development, 
including such matters as small extensions to dwelling houses, temporary uses of land, 
the erection of farm buildings (subject to an upper limit of 5,000 square feet ground area), 
development by statutory undertakers (electricity sub-stations, underground gas mains, 
signal boxes, etc.), the deposit of colliery waste on land previously used for that purpose, 
road works on land adjoining an existing highway, small extensions to industrial buildings, 
and minor development by local authorities (bus shelters, lamp standards, etc.). 

41. Article 4 of the order enables the Minister, or a local planning authority subject to 
the approval of the Minister, to direct that the permission granted by the order should 
not apply as regards particular development and/or a particular area, if they are satisfied 
that such a direction is expedient. Where a direction has been made, planning permission 
is required before any development specified in the direction is carried out. 

The Landscape Areas Special Development Order, 1950 

42. This applies to certain specified areas of natural beauty and provides that development 
for the purposes of agriculture and forestry which is permitted under the General Develop- 
ment Order shall in these areas be subject to a condition enabling the local planning authority 
to control the design and external appearance of buildings. 

Control of advertisements 

43. With certain exceptions the display of advertisements requires the consent of the 
local planning authority, with the usual rights of appeal to the Minister if the application 
is refused. Permissions are valid for five years only. ‘Areas of Special Control’ may be 
defined in which all advertisements except those of specified classes are prohibited in the 
interests of amenity. 

Preservation of buildings and trees 

44. Local authorities, and the Minister of Housing and Local Government, may make 
building preservation orders for the protection of buildings of special architectural or 
historic interest. The effect of such an order, when confirmed by the Minister, is that the 
building may not be demolished or altered without the express consent of the local planning 
authority or of the Minister on appeal (penalty for contravention, £100). The Minister 
has compiled lists of buildings of special architectural or historic interest for the guidance 
of local authorities. Anyone proposing to demolish or alter a listed building must give 
not less than two months notice to the local planning authority. They must in turn notify 
the Minister of Housing and Local Government. 
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45. Local planning authorities may also make preservation orders for trees and wood- 
lands when they consider it expedient to do so in the interests of amenity. Such orders, 
when confirmed by the Minister of Housing and Local Government, prohibit felling, 
topping and lopping except with the consent of the authority (penalty for contravention 
£50), and may make provision for replanting. 

Preservation of the beauty of the countryside and provision of 
facilities for its enjoyment 

46. The provisions described in the previous paragraphs are of general application. They 
apply to the country as well as to the towns. They are the means used to maintain green 
belts and to prevent the spread of development in the countryside. The preservation of 
the natural beauty of the countryside is clearly a legitimate and generally accepted aim 
of land use planning. 

The National Parks and Access to the Countryside 
Act, 1949 

Powers 

47. This Act gave to local planning authorities in England and Wales additional powers 
to preserve and enhance the natural beauty of their areas, and added powers to provide 
facilities for its enjoyment. The Town and Country Planning Act, 1962, empowered them 
to clear unsightly development, to discontinue use of land and to preserve trees. The 
National Parks Act, 1949, gave them additional powers to improve derelict land, to plant 
trees, shrubs and grass, to provide access facilities on open land by agreement or order 
or purchase of land, to make byelaws for such ‘access land’, to appoint wardens to secure 
compliance with the byelaws and to help the public generally, and to provide facilities for 
accommodation and meals and refreshments along long distance paths approved under 
the 1949 Act by the Minister of Housing and Local Government, or the Secretary of State 
for Wales. 

Grants 

48. In areas designated by the National Parks Commission under the 1949 Act as being 
of outstanding natural beauty or as National Parks, but not elsewhere, approved expen- 
ditures incurred in the exercise of the powers just listed, attract percentage exchequer grant 
(at 75 %) payable by the Minister of Housing and Local Government (or the Secretary of 
State for Wales) after consultation with the National Parks Commission. In the case of 
the creation and maintenance of the long distance paths, 100% grant is payable in all 
areas of England and Wales. 

Additional powers (with grants in National Parks) 

49. In National Parks, planning authorities have in addition powers with similar grants 
to provide facilities for accommodation, meals and refreshments, to provide car parks and 
camp and caravan sites, and to secure access to waterways and to improve waterways for 
sailing, boating, bathing or fishing, and such improvement of waterways could attract 
100% grant in any particular case. 

Administration 

50. In designated areas of outstanding natural beauty and in National Parks (and also 
on roads forming part of approved long distance paths), but not elsewhere, county or 
county borough councils have power to make orders restricting traffic in the interest of 
natural beauty or public enjoyment of it. In such areas, but not elsewhere, planning authorities 
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are obliged to consult the National Parks Commission in preparing or revising development 
plans. For National Parks only there is one special administrative arrangement, whereby 
if a National Park lies wholly in the area of one planning authority there is a separate 
planning committee for it, with powers delegated from the National Park planning 
authority. If the National Park is partly in one local planning authority’s area and partly 
in another’s, or others’, it is run by a joint planning board unless the responsible Minister 
orders otherwise. In that case there is a separate planning committee for as much of the 
area of each authority as is in the National Park, together with a joint advisory committee 
which advises all the planning authorities concerned in the National Park. These adminis- 
trative arrangements provide for the appointment of persons to the National Park joint 
board, joint advisory committee, or planning committee on the nomination of the responsible 
Minister. For National Parks only, the planning authority are required to provide and 
carry out programmes of actions proposed under the Town and Country Planning Act, 
1962, and the National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act, 1949, these programmes 
are subject to observations by the National Parks Commission. 

Publicity and Information 

51. As to National Parks, but not other areas, the National Parks Commission has a 
duty to see that the public are able to learn about the history, natural features, flora and 
fauna of the Parks. The Commission also has a duty to see that the public are informed 
of the position and extent of National Parks, areas of outstanding natural beauty and 
approved long distance footpaths and of the means of access, accommodation and facilities 
available for persons visiting them. As to the countryside generally the Commission has 
a duty to produce and publicise a code of good behaviour for visitors. 



Digest of powers and grants available for acquisition 
and appropriation of land for public open space and 
other recreational purposes 

ACQUISITION 

52. General powers of local authorities (other than parish councils) to acquire, appro- 
priate, or dispose of land are contained in sections 157-166 of the Local Government 
Act, 1933. Part II of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1959, removed the need for 
obtaining Ministerial consent where this was previously required, subject to certain exceptions. 

53. Similar powers for parish councils are contained in sections 167-170 of the Local 
Government Act, 1933 (as to acquisition and disposal by way of sale or lease), and in 
section 28 of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1959 (as to appropriation). However, 
unlike other local authorities, parish councils still need Ministerial consent where it was 
needed before the passing of the Act of 1959. 

54. Other enactments which confer powers of acquisition are the Public Health Act, 
1875, (Amendment) Acts, 1890 and 1907, Public Health Act, 1925, Local Government 
Act, 1894, Open Spaces Act, 1906, National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act, 
1949, and Town and Country Planning Act, 1962. 

Public Health Acts 

55. Section 164 of the 1875 Act empowers urban authorities (and the powers were made 
available to rural district councils by S.R. & O. 1931 No. 580) to ‘purchase or take on 
lease, lay out, plant, improve and maintain’ land for ‘public walks or pleasure grounds’ 
and to contribute to the support of similar grounds provided by others. Compulsory 
powers can be obtained by invoking Section 159 (2) of the Local Government Act, 1933. 
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56. Other powers in the Public Health Acts enable the local authority to grant the use 
of any park or pleasure ground to charity, agricultural and similar shows or for any public 
purpose (Section 44 of the 1890 Act) and to contribute to the purchase of and layout of 
such grounds outside their own district (Section 45 of the 1890 Act) which are so situated 
as to be conveniently used by the inhabitants of the district. A local authority may set 
aside in any public park or pleasure ground part of the ground for games and provide 
apparatus for which charges may be made. (S.76 of the Public Health Amendment Act, 
1907, as amended by S.52 of the Public Health Act, 1961.) Councils can also provide or 
contribute towards entertainments given in the park or ground but the area set apart for 
such entertainment cannot exceed one acre. Expenditure on bands, concerts, entertainments 
is restricted. (Section 76 of the 1907 Act, Section 56 of the 1925 Act and Section 75 of the 
Local Government Act, 1929.) 

Open Spaces Act, 1906 

57. This repealed and in effect re-enacted the Metropolitan Open Spaces Acts, 1877 and 
1881, and the Open Spaces Acts, 1887 and 1890. The Act deals with the transfer to local 
authorities by gift, the acquisition and the administration of existing open spaces. Open 
spaces are defined in Section 20 as ‘any land whether enclosed or not on which there are 
no buildings or of which not more than one-twentieth is covered with buildings and the 
whole or the remainder of which is laid out as a garden or is used for purposes of recreation 
or lies waste and unoccupied’. The definition was extended to include towpaths in section 
264(4) of the Thames Conservancy Act, 1932. 

58. Section 9 enables a local authority (including a parish council) to acquire by agree- 
ment, or for exchange for payment, rent or any other consideration or for no consideration, 
the freehold or lease of or easement in any open space or burial ground, and empowers 
the authority to undertake management and control. Section 1 1 contains special provisions 
as to management of burial grounds. 

59. Under Section 14 county councils are given the powers available to other local authori- 
ties under the Public Health Act, 1875, to purchase or lease land, to lay out for public 
walks or pleasure grounds, to maintain them and to contribute towards support of other 
similar grounds. County councils may obtain compulsory powers for these purposes under 
Section 159 (1) of the Local Government Act, 1933, but Section 179 of the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1933, precludes compulsory purchase where power to acquire is expressly 
limited to acquisition by agreement and the powers of Section 9 cannot therefore be made 
compulsory. 

Commons Acts, 1876 and 1899 

60. County boroughs and urban and rural district councils can make a scheme subject 
to approval of the Minister of Agriculture for managing and improving all commons. 
And a parish council may also contribute to the expenses of the scheme or management. 
The Ministry of Agriculture may also make orders for regulating or enclosing commons 
under the 1876 Act. Urban district councils can contribute (with the consent of the Minister 
of Housing and Local Government) to commons schemes by other authorities if a scheme 
will benefit the inhabitants of the contributing authority’s area. 

Local Government Act, 1894 

61. Under Section 8 a parish council may provide land for recreation grounds and public 
walks, and powers may be exercised as by an urban district council under Section 164 of 
the Public Health Act, 1875, and Section 44 of the Public Health (Amendment) Act, 1890. 
Sections 183-184 of the Public Health Act, 1875, applies as if a parish council were a local 
authority. A parish council, however, have no specific powers to set apart an area for 
games or other purposes under Section 76 of the 1907 Act and Section 56 of the 1925 Act. 
If a parish council are unable to purchase the land by agreement, the county council may, 
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after an inquiry, submit a compulsory purchase order on their behalf for confirmation 
under Section 168 of the Local Government Act, 1933. 

Physical Training and Recreation Act, 1937 

62. Under Section 4 local authorities may acquire, lay out, provide or equip buildings 
and maintain lands for playing fields and gymnasiums; also provide holiday camps or 
camping sites. Section 5 provides compulsory powers for these purposes but not to parish 
councils. This power is extended to land to be acquired for swimming baths and bathing 
places provided by county councils. S.4(4) enables authorities to contribute to expenditure 
incurred by other authorities or organisations for these purposes provided it will benefit 
the inhabitants of the contributing authority’s area. 

Education Act, 1944 

63. Section 53 provides that facilities for recreation, social and physical training may be 
secured by the local education authorities and for this purpose games, holiday classes, 
playing fields, etc., may be established and maintained. 

Green Belt (London and Home Counties) Act, 1938 

64. The Green Belt (London and Home Counties) Act, 1938, gives power to local authori- 
ties to purchase or make covenants in connection with land in order that it may be preserved 
as ‘Green Belt’. Section 3 provides that : 

(a) Owners may declare land to be part of Green Belt and enter into restrictive covenants 
to that effect with the local authority. 

(b) Local authorities may agree to restrictive covenants on land vested in them. 

(c) Local authorities may acquire by purchase, gift, lease, exchange or otherwise, land 
within the Green Belt area and may pay compensation for the restrictive covenants 
or make contributions for a similar purpose. 

‘Local authority’ is defined in Section 2 as the county council of any administrative county, 
municipal corporation of any borough or the council of any urban or rural district, being 
a county or a borough or a district within the area and by virtue of S.59(2) of the Local 
Government Act, 1963, includes the Greater London Council. By virtue of the same sub- 
section the area is now defined as the administrative counties of Buckinghamshire, Essex, 
Hertfordshire, Kent and Surrey, and Greater London. 

65. Where alienation of green belt land, involving sale, exchange or appropriation under 
Section 163 of the Local Government Act, 1933, is concerned. Section 5 provides a pro- 
cedure of publication, service and the obtaining of the Minister’s consent. Under Sections 
10 and 12 the Ministry’s consent is required in certain circumstances to any further building 
on the land. 

National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act, 1949 

66. The 1949 Act gives to local planning authorities powers of compulsory acquisition 
of land for the exercise of the following powers (described in paragraphs 47 and 49 above). 
In all areas of England and Wales: 

S.89 Improvement of derelict land. 

S.89 Planting of trees, shrubs and grass. 

S.76 Providing land for access for open-air recreation in ‘open country’ as defined in 
S.59(2). 

S.54 Provision of accommodation, meals and refreshments along approved long- 
distance paths. 

In National Parks all the foregoing and in addition: 

S.12 Providing accommodation, meals and refreshments. 

5.12 Providing car parks and camp and caravan sites. 

S.74 Securing access to waterways as defined in S.114. 

5.13 Improving waterways for sailing, boating, bathing and fishing. 
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Town and Country Planning Act, 1962 

67. Compulsory land acquisition powers in support of development plans are conferred 
by sections 67 and 68. 

APPROPRIATION 

68. Normally, appropriation of land requires the consent of the Minister responsible for 
the statutory purpose to which the land is being appropriated. Exceptions to this rule are: 

(i) Appropriations to and from purposes of the Education Act, and 

(ii) Appropriations from purposes of smallholdings under the Agriculture Act, 1947. 

In these two cases the consent procedure is reversed. 

69. Appropriations of land held as allotments under the Land Settlements Facilities Act, 
1919, in the absence of any appropriation power in any other act, require the consent both 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and the Ministry of Housing and Local Government; and 
appropriation from civil aviation purposes of land held under the Civil Aviation Acts 
requires the consent of the Minister of Aviation for the alienation of the land. When this 
has been given, the consent of the Ministry of Housing and Local Government is necessary 
for the appropriation for the specific purpose. 

70. Section 77 of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1962, confers a special power 
to appropriate land which has been acquired or appropriated by a local authority for 
planning purposes and is for the time being held by the authority for the purposes for 
which it was acquired or appropriated. Ministerial consent is required subject to exceptions. 

71. Section 163 of the Local Government Act, 1933, enables land to be appropriated 
only if it can be shown that it is not required for the purposes for which it is held for the 
time being, and to this extent differs from Section 73 of the Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1962. 

72. Under S. 163(3), the Minister may direct that adjustment shall be made in the accounts 
of a local authority. In all appropriations, accounts have to be adjusted on the basis of an 
up-to-date valuation by the District Valuer. 

Land held by a local authority forming part of a common, open space, or fuel or field garden 
allotment 

73. Appropriation of open space for purposes specified in a development plan can be done 
by means of an order made under Section 73 of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1962, 
and submitted for confirmation. The appropriation order is subject to the same procedure 
as a compulsory purchase order involving the 1946 procedure Act. 

Compulsory purchase of land in use as open spaces, common or fuel or field garden allotment 

74. Compulsory purchase orders submitted under Section 1 of the Acquisition of Land 
(Authorisation Procedure) Act, 1946, which authorise purchase of any land in the above 
category are subject to special Parliamentary procedure, unless a certificate is given by 
the appropriate Minister in accordance with paragraph 11 of the First Schedule to the 
Act of 1946, that is, that he is satisfied either: 

0) That there has been or will be given in exchange other land not less in area and equally 
advantageous to the persons, if any, entitled to rights of common or other rights and 
to the public, and that the land given in exchange has been or will be vested in the 
persons in whom the land purchased was vested and subject to the like rights, etc., 
as attach to the land purchased, or 

(ii) that the land is required for the widening of an existing highway and that the giving 
in exchange of other land is unnecessary whether in the interests of the persons entitled 
to rights of common or other rights, or in the interests of the public. 
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National Trust Act, 1937 



75. This empowers councils to convey any land or building to the National Trust, with 
the consent of the Minister, and of any other Department or authority whose consent 
would be required on the sale of the land. The Minister’s consent is also required to 
contributions towards expenses of acquisition by the Trust. 



GRANT FOR LAND ACQUISITION 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1962 

76. Grant is payable under section 184 in respect of the acquisition, clearance and pre- 
liminary development of land for use as a public open space which is part of a redevelop- 
ment unit in an area of extensive war damage, i.e., land covered by a declaratory order 
or comprehensive development area defined solely for dealing with war damage, or further 
land which has been added for this purpose. In these cases grant would fall to be paid 
on the notional annual loan charge loss on the war damage redevelopment unit as a whole, 
but only where the local authority’s grant account covering all redevelopment units does 
not show a profit. 

National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act, 1949 

77. Approved expenditure on acquisition of land attracts grant as follows: 

On long-distance routes in any part of England or Wales (S.98) land for providing accom- 
modation, meals and refreshments (75%). 

In National Parks and designated areas of outstanding natural beauty (S.97) also expen- 



diture on land acquisition for: 

(a) clearing unsightly development (75%) 

(b) discontinuing use of land (75%) 

(c) improving derelict land (75%) 

(d) planting trees, shrubs and grass (75%) 



(e) providing access facilities — grant is limited in the case of land acquired for access to 
75% of the expenditure which could have been incurred as compensation under an 
access order. The Minister may waive this limitation. 

In National Parks (S.97) grant is payable on all the foregoing categories and in addition 
grant at 75% is payable on approved expenditure on acquisition of land for: 

(f) facilities for accommodation, meals and refreshments. 

(g) car parks, camp and caravan sites. 

(h) providing access to waterways. 

(i) improving waterways for sailing, boating, bathing and fishing. 

In the White Paper, Leisure in the Countryside (Cmnd. 2928), the Government have an- 
nounced an intention to give all local authorities, in England and Wales, powers and grants 
(75%) for land acquisition for the following purposes, the effect of which would be to 
put all the local authorities in broadly the same position as National Park authorities in 
regard to powers and grant for land purchase, for improvement of the landscape, and for 
the provision of recreation facilities other than accommodation and ‘water-borne’ re- 
creational works. (The latter would however be possible in ‘country parks’.) 

Land for: ‘country parks’ with car parks (para. 20) 

car parks and picnic places outside ‘country parks’ (para. 27) 
camping and caravan sites outside ‘country parks’ (para 50) 
tree planting for amenity (para. 51) 
removal of eyesores (para. 55) 
access to open country (para. 43). 
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APPENDIX TWO 

ATTENDANCE AT THE CONFERENCE 



The following were present at the conference: 

Professor J. A.' Steers, m a, the Conference Chairman (National Parks Commission) 
Mrs. Elwyn Davies, m a, ph d, the Deputy Chairman (National Parks Commission) 



Representing Norfolk County Council 

R. I. Maxwell, Esq. frics, mtpi,mi mun e, County Planning Officer. 



Representing Great Yarmouth County Borough Council 

L. B. Westgate, Esq. Chairman of the D. O. Child, Esq. frics, Deputy 
Town Planning and Factories Com- Town Planning Officer 

m * ttee M. Berridge, Esq. llb, Assistant 

Solicitor 



Representing East Suffolk County Council 

The Hon. C. B. A. Bernard, cbe, 
Chairman of the Council and of the 
County Planning Committee 

R. W. Gash, Esq. m a. Assistant Clerk 
of the Council 



C. W. Smith, Esq. amt pi, arics, 
County Planning Officer 
F. Bridgeman, Esq. Chief Clerk 
E. W. Barnett, Esq. b a, dipl t p, 
a m t p i. County Map Officer 



Representing Ipswich County Borough Council 



Alderman O. S. Nunn, Esq. Chairman 
of the Town and Country Planning 
Committee 



R. L. Cross, Esq. Solicitor, Deputy 
Town Clerk 



R. G. Baxter, Esq. c eng, ami mun e, 
f r s a, Principal Assistant Planner 



Representing Essex County Council 

Councillor G. C. S. Curtis, obe, Chair- 
man of the Landscape and Amenities 
Sub-Committee 



L. A. Leaver, Esq. m i mun e, m t p i, 
County Planning Adviser 

R. C. Ledger, Esq. vrd,ma, Assistant 
Clerk of the Council 



Representing Southend-on-Sea County Borough Council 



K. M. MacKinnon, Esq. b sc, Chair- 
man of the Town Planning and Build- 
ings Committee 



W. D. Day, Esq. llb, Assistant Town 
Clerk 

T. B. Hill, Esq. mice, c eng, m i mun 
e, a mi we, Borough Engineer, Sur- 
veyor and Town Planning Officer 
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Representing the National Parks Commission 

M. F. B. Bell, Esq. Secretary to the 
Commission 



R. J. S. Hookway, Esq. b sc, mtpi, 
Principal Planning Officer to the 
Commission 



S. B. Greenstreet, Esq. Coastal Con- 
ferences Secretary 



Observers: 



From the Ministry of Housing and Local Government 
W. A. Hutchinson, Esq. dip arch E. R. Voyce, Esq. mtpi 

(l’pool), mtpi, riba dist t p 



From the Ministry of Transport 

S. J. Bennett, Esq. B. F. Edbrooke, Esq. bsc,amice 



From the Department of Economic Affairs 
J. D. Alden, Esq. 

From the Nature Conservancy 
M. George, Esq. b sc, ph d 

From the East Anglia Economic Planning Council 

Professor A. R. Emerson Countess of Cranbrook 

From the Standing Conference on London and South-East Regional Planning 
P. G. Laws, Esq. F R i c s, dip t p, 

MTPI, FRSH 

From the Eastern Sports Council 
G. Richards, Esq. 

From the Central Electricity Generating Board 

E. Usher, Esq. J- Graham-White, Esq. 

From the Gas Council 

F. E. Dean, Esq. 
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[J. Allan Cash Ft IP FRPS] 



1 . Blakeney, a popular boating centre on the north coast of Norfolk, within the designated North Norfolk Areas of 
Outstanding Natural Beauty. 
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[Barnaby's Picture Library) 

2. & 3. Sailing is an important recreational use of the Suffolk estuaries of the rivers Orwell, Deben and Aide. 
A preliminary survey found moorings and on-shore parking places for 1,750 boats. There are about 70 at Pin Mill 
(top) and another 60 at Ramsholt. 
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4. A further 1 95 moor- 
ings and dinghy parks 
on the Suffolk coast 
are at Woodbridge. A 
small yacht harbour is 
being formed unob- 
trusively behind the old 
tidal mill, seen in the 
background. 



[Barnaby's Picture Library ] 




5. The River Crouch at 
North Fambridge, Essex. 
The local planning 
authority are going to 
assess the recreational 
capacity of the county's 
coast and estuaries — 
i.e., moorings, access 
to water and space for 
sailing — to see how 
much additional use is 
possible. 



IJ. Allan Cash FIIP FRPS) 
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6. Sunset over the 
River Blackwaterat 
Maldon, Essex. The 
local planning auth- 
ority's policy towards 
the coast and estuaries 
is based upon much the 
same principles of devel- 
opment control as the 
metropolitan green belt. 



[Barnaby’s Picture Library ] 




7. Essex County Coun- 
cil and the urban 
district council have 
acquired 1 58 acres of 
this headland at Walton 
on the Naze to keep it 
unspoiled and for the 
public's enjoyment. On 
fine days the Naze 
affords splendid views 
across to Dovercourt 
and Felixstowe to the 
north and of the 
labyrinth of Walton 
backwaters to the 
west. 



[Barnaby's Picture Library ] 
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8. Southend-on-Sea 
showing the 58 acres at 
Leigh which the Council 
intend to reclaim from 
the sea. The scheme 
provides for the con- 
struction of a new road 
at foreshore level, car 
parks, gardens, and 
boating and bathing 
facilities. 



[Southend-on-Sea 
Corporation ] 




9. Parking on the 
Western Esplanade at 
Westcliff-on-Sea, 
Southend. The local 
planning authority 
report that they cannot 
provide parking space 
adequate for peak de- 
mands without reclaim- 
ing large areas from 
sea. 



[Southend-on-Sea 
Corporation ] 
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10 & 11. Sizewell 
Nuclear Power Station, 
East Suffolk. The station 
was set back to pre- 
sen/e the foreshore and 
adjacent hills for 
recreational use. Much 
of the clutter in the 
lower picture (taken 
during construction) 
will disappear when the 
station is completed. 



[Aorofilms Ltd . ) 
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12. Bacton, Norfolk. Outlined in white is an area on which (after a public inquiry) a plant is being built for 
processing North Sea gas. 
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1 3. South beach, Great 
Yarmouth. The resort at- 
tracts as many as 
1 50,000 visitors at the 
peak of the season. 
There is a shortage of 
land inside the county 
borough for further 
coastal camping sites. 



(. Aerofilms Ltd . ) 




14. Ipswich, looking 
south-eastwards, 
towards Orwell estuary. 
The huge Cliff Quay 
Electricity Generating 
Station is on the river 
bend. The Govern- 
ment have proposed 
the planned expansion 
of the town to accom- 
modate another 70,000 
people, mostly from 
London. With the ad- 
ditional natural increase 
Ipswich is likely to have 
a population of about 
250,000 by 1 981 , 
double the present 
number. 



lAerofilms Ltd. ] 
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